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KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 





PLATINUM. 
Why is platinum so called? 
Because it resembles silver; the term, in the 
language of Peru, meaning ‘‘little silver.” 
latinum may always be known from other me- 
tals by its superior specific gravity, it being the 
heaviest body in nature. The important uses to 
which this precious metal may be applied, can be 
easily conceived, when it is considered that it 
unites the indesiructibility of gold to a degree of 
hardness almost equal to that of iron; that it resists 
the action of the most violent fire, and also of the 
most concentrated acids. One of its more useful 
applications has been to the coating of copper with 
as much ease as the common operation of tinning. 
The high value of platinum is however very muc 
inst its general adoption, for although much 
cheaper than gold, it is worth between four and 
five times its weight of silver. 
Why is the alloy of steel and platinum well 
adopted for mirrors ? 
cause it takes a fine polish and does not tarn- 


Why is platinum well adapted for the manu- 
facture of rings and chains? 

Because it has the property of being united by 
welding, either one piece to another, or with iron, 
or steel Hence its durability must add to its 
value. 

A beautiful coinage of platinum has lately been 
issued in Russia, the metal being found in consi- 
a quantities in the Uralian mountains of Si- 

ria. 


Why is rhodium used for the nibs of metallic 
3? 
» ~~ of its extreme harduess and durability. 
For this successful application, the elegant arts are 
indebted to the suggestion of the late Dr. Wollas- 
ton. 
GLASS. 

Why is lead important in glass? 

Because its oxide, in the form of litharge, or 
minium, increases the fusibility of the compound, 
gives it greater tenaciousness when hol, increases 
its refractive power, and enables it to bear sudden 
changes of temperature, It is a copious ingredi- 
ent inthe Z flint glass, celebrated for its 
brilliancy when cut, and used for most optical pur- 

es. ad, however, renders glass so soft as 
easily to scratch. 

Why are plate-glass windows superior to those 
of common pms 

Because the two surfaces of common window- 
glass are not perfect planes, and not perfectly par- 
allel to each other, as in the case of plate-glass; 
whence objects seen through the former, appear 
generally more or less out of shape; and hence 
comes the elegance and beauty of plate-glass win- 
dows ; and the singular distortion of things viewed 
through that swelling or lump of glass which re- 
mains where the  paatmnef instrument was at- 
tached, and which appears at the centre of certain 
very coarse panes. 

he variation is also thus philosophically ex- 
ined: ‘As it is the obliquity between the pass- 
ing ray and the surface, which, in any case of re- 
fraction, determines the degree of bending, a body 
seen through a medium of irregular surface, ap- 
pears distorted, according to the nature of that 
surface.’’— Arnott. 

Why is plate-glass so expensive? 

Because of the difficulty of producing a perfect 
plate, without specks, bubbles, or waves, and the 
risk of breakage. 


Why was the black oxide of manganese formerly 
called glass soap? 

Because it cleanses certain impurities, and espe- 
cially the green tinge which is apt to arise from 
impure alkali. 

Why do glass-cullers use the point Y a diamond 
Jor dividing and shaping thair panes 

Because diamond is the hardest of known sub- 
stances, and cuts or scratches every other body.— 
Arnoilt. 

Glass can, however, can be cut by the na- 
tural point of the diamond. There are various 
other methods of cutting glass, among which the 
following, from a French Journal, merits notice. 

If a tube, or goblet, or other round glass body is 
to be cut, a line is to be marked with a gun-flint, 
having a sharp angle, an agate, a diamond, ora 
file, exactly on the place where it is to be cut. A 
long thread, covered with sulphur, is then to be 
passed two or three times about the circular line, 
and is to be inflamed and burnt; when the glass is 
well heated, some drops of cold water are to be 
thrown on to it, when the pieces will separate in 
an exact manner as if cut with scissors. It is by 
this means that glasses are cut circular into thin 
bands, which may either be separated from, or re- 
pose upon, each other at pleasure, in the manner 
of a spring. 

Why is the white enamel in imitative gold trink- 
ets of such little value? 

Because it is merely glass rendered more or less 
milky or opaque, by the addition of oxide tin ; it 
forms the basis of many of the coloured enamels, 
which are tinged with the metallic oxides. 

Why are leaden bullets let fall on glass cooled in 
the open air, without bre it, whereas a few 
grains of sand also let fall on the glass would 
break it into a thousand pieces? 

Because the lead does not scratch the surface of 
the glass; while the sand, being sharp and angu- 
lar, scratches it sufficiently to break it. 

Why are glass house cinders, or clinkers, em- 
ployed in hydraulic mortar? 

ecause they centribute to its rapid consolida- 
tion. This advantage was — in the con- 
struction of the bridge of Lonis I. at Paris, and 
in building the jetties and fort at Cherbourg. 
POTTERY. 

Why is common clay of a brownish color? 

Because of the oxide of iron which it contains. 

Why is nickel prized by the French manufactur- 
ers of porcelain ? 

Because its oxide affords them a very delicate 

rass-green, and like other metallic colors this 

ars the intense heat of their ovens without injury. 
A hyacinthine color may be gre to flint-glass by 
melting it with this oxide — Parkes. 

Why is manganese serviceable in the arts? 

Because its oxides are used in preparing bleach- 
ing liquor ; ae a which ew nee 
according to Pliny, it was employed two thousand 
years ago,) in glazing black earthenware ; and 
coloring porcelain enamels. 

Why are the patterns upon ordinary porcelain 
chiefly in blue? 

cause of the oemy of applying cobalt. 
These patterns are genenally printed off upon pa- 
per, which is applied to the plate or other article 
while in the state of biscuit, and adheres to the 
surface when heat is proprely applied. 

Why are gun-water and borax used in gilding 
porcelain ? 

Because, upon the application of heat, the gum 
burns off, and the borax vitrifying upon the sur- 
face causes the gold firmly to adhere; it is aflter- 





wards burnished. 





Wh ht the materials porcelain to be 
sclected with the greatest palo 
Because it is necessary that the compound 


: Shovld remain perfectly white after exposure to 


heat; that it should endure a very hi 


tempera- 


ture without fusing, and at the same acquire 
a semi-vilreous texture and a peculiar de of 
translucency and toughness. qualities are 


united in some of the oriental porcelain, or China, 
and in some of the old Dresden, but they are rarely 
found co-existent in that of modern European ma- 
nufacture. Sevres and Worcester porcelain is ex- 
tremely white and translucent, but it is more apt 
to crack by sudden changes of temperature, more 
brittle, and, consequently, requires to be formed in- 
to thicker and heavier vessels; and more fusible 
than the finest porcelain’ of Japan and China. 
Painting on porcelain or in enamel is an art of 
great difficulty, and with every care there are fre- 
quent failures, hence the costliness of fine porcelain. 

Why is Wedgwood ware so called? 

Because it was the invention, or rather improve- 
ment of Mr. Wedgwood, who, for that 
brought modelers from Haly and other parts of the 
continent, and employed ac ent chemist to 
superintend his experiments. By this means, he 
not only excluded the oe manufacture from 
the market, but also supplied a large 
exportation, extending the business far 
former example. 


for 
yond all 





SCOURING, OR RENOVATING ARTICLES 
OF DRESS. 





This art has been much more studied by French- 
men, who wear the same coat fortwo or three years 
than by Englishmeo, who generally cast them off 
after so many months. The workmen who remove 
greasy strains from dress, are called, in France, 
prometaphase because they are often 

iged to combine dyeing with scou opera- 
tions. The art of Clétineinn Clothes being foomded 
upon the knowledge of solvents, the practitioner 


of it should, as we shall presently illustrate by ex- 
amples, be acquainted with the laws of chersical 


affinity. 

Among the spots which alter the colors fixed 
upon stuffs, some are caused by a substance which 
oy be described as simple, in common ; 
and others by a substance which results from 
combination of two or more bodies, that may act 
separately or together upon the stuff, and which 
pap Beer be called : 

imple stains.—Oils and fats are the substances 
which form the [toto part of si stains. 
They give a deep shade to the ground of the cloth; 
they continue to spread for several days; they at- 
tract the dust, and retain it so strongly, that it is 
not movealile by the brush; and they event 
render the stain li 
ground, and of a disagreeable gray tint upon # 
pale or light Spree 
general principle of cleansing all spots, 
consists in applying to them a substante which 
shall have a stronger affinity for the matter com~ 
posing them, than this has for the cloth, and whick 


shall render them soluble in some liquid men- 
struum, such as water, spitits, najtha, ofl of tur- 
pentine, &c. 

Alkalis would seem to be r in this point of 
view, as they are the most erful solvents of 
grease; but act too st | silk and 
pt well as es too : the colory 
of dyed stuffs, to icable in removing 
stains. The best substances for'this purpose are, 


1, Soap. 2 Chalk, fuller*s earth, : 
statite Sorry in this country F e 
These be merely diffused ‘through’ « tittle 
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water into a thin paste, spread upon the stain, and 
allowed to dry. The spot requires now to be 
merely brushed. 3.°Ox-gall and’ yotk of egg have 
the property of dissolving fatty bodies without af- 
fecting perceptibly the texture of colors of cloth, 
and may therefore be ‘employed “with advantage. 
The ox-gall should be puritied, to prevent its 
greenish tint from degrading the brilliancy of dyed 
stuffs, or the purity of whites. Thus prepared, it 
is the most precivus of all substances known for 
removing these kinds of stains. 4. The volatile 
oil of turpentine will take out only recent stains; 
for which pu. pose it ought to be previously puriti- 
ed by distillation over quicklime. Wax, rosin, 
turpentine, pitch, and all resinous bodies in gene- 
ral, form. stains of greater or less adhesion, which 
may be dissolved out by pure alcohol. The juices 
of fruits, and the colored juices of all vegetables 
in. general, deposile upon clothes marks in their 
rveculiar hues. Stains of wine, mulberries, black 
currants, morellos, liquors, and weld, yield only 
to soaping with the hand, followed by fumigation 
with sulphurous acid ; but the latter process is in- 
admussible with certain colored stuffs. Iron mould 
or rust stains may be taken ou: almost instantane- 
ously with a strong solution of oxide acid. If the 
stain is recent, cream of tartar will remove it. 

compound spots.—That mixture of rust of iron 
and grease called cambouis by the French, is an 
example of this kind, and fa oe two distinct op- 
erations; first, the removal of the grease, and then 
of the rust, by the means above indicated. 

Mud, especially that of cities, is a compound of 
vegetable remains, and of ferruginous ma ter in a 
state of black oxyde. Wishing with — water, 
followed if necessary with soaping, will take away 
the vegetable juices; and then the iron may be re- 
moved with cream of tartar, which must, however, 
be well washed out. Ink stains, when recent, may 

‘be taken out by washing, first with pure water, 
next with soapy water, and lastly with lemon juice; 
but if old, they must be treated with oxalic acid. 
Stains occasioned by smoke, or by sauces brown- 
ed in a frying-pan, may be supposed to consist of 
a mixture of pitch, black oxyde of iron, empyreu- 
matic oil, and some saline matters dissolved in py- 
roligneous acid. In this case several reagents 
must be employed to remove the stains. Water 
and soap dissolve perfectly well the vegetable mat- 
ters, the salts, the pyroligenous acid, and even the 
empyreumatic oils in a great measure ; the essence 
of turpentine will remove the test of the oils and 
all the pitchy matter; then oxalic acid may be 
used to discharge the iron. Coffee stains require 
a washing with warter, with a careful soaping, at 
the temperature of 120° F., followed by sulphura- 
tion. The two latter processes may be repeated 
twice or thrice. Chocolate stains may be removed 
by the same means, and more easily. 

As {o those stains which change the color of the 
stuff, they may be corrected by appropriate chemi- 
cal reagents or dyes. When black or brown cloth 
is reddened by an acid, the stain is best counter- 
acted by the application of water of ammonia. If 
delicate silk colors are injured by soapy or alka- 
line matters, the stains must be treated with color- 
less yinegar of moderate force. An earthy com- 

d for removing grease spots is made as fol- 
ows:—Take fuller’s earth, free from all gritty 
matter be elutriation with water; mix with half a 
pound of earth so prepared, half a pound of soda, 
as much soap, pr) eight yolks, of eggs well beat 
up with half a pound of purified ox-gall. The 
whole must be carefully triturat-d upon a prophyry 
slab; the soda with the soap in the same :manner 
as colorsare ground, mixing in gradually the eggs 
and the ox-gall previously beat together. Incor- 
porate next the soft earth by slow degrees, till a 
uniform thick paste be formed, whic should be 
made into balls or cakes of a convenient size, and 
laid out, to dry. A. little of this detergent beis 
scraped off witha knife, made into a paste with 

water, and applied to the stain, will remove it. 

Purified ox-gall is to be digused through its own 

bulk of water, applied to the spots, rubbed well in- 
to them with the hands till disappear, after 

vhich the stuff is to be washed with soft water. It 
isthe best substance for removing stains on wool- 
len clothes. 





_ The redistilled oi] of turpentine may also be rub- 
bed upen the dry clothes with a sponge or a tuft 
of cotton till the spot disappear; but it must be 
immediately afterwards covered with some plastic 
clay reduced to powder. Without this precaution, 
a cloud would be formed round the stain, as large 
as the part moistened with the turpentine. 

Oxalic acid may be applied in powder upon the 
spot previously moistened with water, well rubbed 
on, and then washed off with pure water. 

Sulphurous acid is best generated at the moment 
of using it. If the clothes be much stained, they 
should be suspended in an ordinary fumigating 
chamber. For trifling stains, the ne hur may be 
burned under the wide end of a onal cao or pa- 
a ree whose upper orifice is applied near the 
cloth. 

Munipultations of the scowrer.—These consist. 
first, in washing the clothes in clear soft water, or 
in soap-water. The cloth must be next stretched 
ona sloping board, and rubbed with the appro- 
priate reagent as the above described, either by a 
sponge or asmall hard brush. The application of 
a redhot iron a little way above a moistened spot 
often volatillizes the greasy matter out of it. Stains 
of pitch, varnish, or oil paint, which have become 
dry, must first be softened with a little fresh butter 
or lard, and then treated with the powder of the 
scouring ball. When the gloss has been taken 
from silk, it may be restored by applying the fil- 
tered mucilage of gum tragacanth; stretching it 
upon a frame to dry. Ribands are glossed with 
isinglass. Lemon juice is used to brighten scarlet 
spots, after the have been cleaned. 

Ure's Dictionary. 


A GLANCE AT THE ARTS IN THE FAIR 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 





(Continued.) 

Patent bureau bedstead, 196 Broadway, is cer- 
tainly a very valuable article, where room is an 
object, for a small and handsome bureau gives 
you when unfolded a full sized bedstead, bed and 
all, and even a good sized-drawer. It is a 
very ingenious and useful contrivance.——T wo ele- 
gant wardrobes of mahogany also contained, be- 
side room for wardrobe purposes, a full sized bed and 
all its appurtenances. No one would imagine that 
any one of these contained a bed, &c. &e. The 
specimen of blank book ruling and binding, by Root 
& Whipple, 57 Wall st., exceed any thing we have 
seen. We had not imagined that ruling of so fine a 
character was called for, or that it could be produced 
if required.—An ivory vase of the most difficult 
and exquisite workmanship attracted great attention, 
and especially the cameo’s which were inserted in 
various parts of it. Around the body of the vase was 
a series of cameo heads of the presidents and other 
distinguished men, and, higher up, pictorial repre- 
sentations of the battle of Princeton, the Constitution 
and Gueriere, the Genius of Liberty, Washington, &c., 
all wrought with exquisite skill, out of the mineral. 
Price $300. It was made by a French gentleman in 
New York.——Mott’s cast iron vase, for gardens, is 
worthy the attention of horticulturists, and more es- 
pecially the vase wrought by the talented Thorn, out 
of the Jersey sand stone, of which Trinity church is 
building. ——The guitars of American workmanship 
are most splendid specimens of art. Buta few years 
since and we dreamed not of making these, nor one 
fourth part of the useful and elegant articles now 
found in this fair. The American harps are also 
splendid, and even surpass those of European manu- 
facture. The flutes, rose wood and ivory, in a case, 
are emphatically unequaled by imported instruments, 
either in tone or workmanship, and so much for en- 
couraging our own mechanics,——The horticultural 
scythe, for ornamental gardening, suggested by judge 
Walsh, of Troy, is very valuable. By the by, the 
horticultural department is especially indebted to this 
gentleman and Mr, Bridgman for its excellence; yet, 








as suggested by them, it should receive a still greater 
share of attention from the Institate than heretofore. 

This annual exhibition of the afts has just closed, 
and the results prove'it to have been the greatést fair 
ever held in the country. There were exhibited over 
17,000 specimens of rare, curious and useful products 
of nature, ingenuity and skill, and the number of vi- 
sitants was over 100,000. The weather was fine, as 
well for the equatic sports, the blowing up of the ship 
by Colt’s battery, and the cattle show, as for the ex- 
hibition at the great saloon. It would be needless 
for us to comment upon the advantages which mecha. 
nics derive from such exhibitions of their arts—all 
must fully appreciate their value, both as a means of 
stimulating their mechanical skill and as a source of 
profit. Many mechanics and artisans we know have 
dated the beginning of their prosperity from these 
fairs, and hundreds have been made independent by 
them. Their skill in manufactures has here been 
brought into notice, and the immeasurable orders for 
articles of their workmanship, which have commenc- 
ed in the fair, have permanently established their bu- 
siness, If such an institution, then, as the American 
Institute, is not emphatically an all important means 
of encouraging American mechanics, their skill and 
industry, we know not what is deserving of such 
claims. Long may our mechanics be favored with 
such opportunies of exhibiting the products of their 
ingenuity. A thousand hints are here oficred them, 
beside the advantages we have mentioned, by which 
to improve upon the machines and the various arts of 
domestic life. 


We had intended a description, or rather, a passing 
notice of the principal articles of importance and 
utility, in the recent fair, but we find the task quite 
too great, however brief that notice. There were a 
few more articles on our list when the fair closed, 
which we shall mention, whilst we regret our inabili- 
ty to notice many, very many, of great merit and in- 
genuity. 

The specimens of letter paper from John Camp- 
bell’s store, Nassau st., were equal to any thing im- 
ported. When it is known that without the encou- 
ragement afforded by the tariff our manufacturers 
would not have been able to make a single sheet of 
paper so cheap as the rag and cheap labor countries 
of Europe, we are glad that now we can make it for 
ourselves, and save the vast amount of money which 
would have been sent out of the country for it, beside 
the call and reward which it gives for the industry of 
our countrymen. The samples of tissue and other 
kinds of paper, from the Bloomingdale factory, N. J., 
were equally creditable to the skill and industry of 
our mechanics.——The specimens of imitation of ma- 
hogany, by Johnson, 20 Chatham st., surpassed any 
painting we haveseen inthat line. We could scarce- 
ly believe it imitation, though assured of it by others. 
——The various samples of traveling trunks, valises, 
&e., exceeded in strength, beauty and convenience, 
any we have seen. Some were from 84 Wall st.—— 
Gier’s rotary card press is a simple and beautiful ar- 
ticle —-—-Espy’s patent cone, for the “cure of smoky 
chimneys,” is a very simple contrivance, but, though 
well spoken of, we have seen no evidence of its Vir- 
tues. Hamilton’s several patent machines for saw- 
ing down trees and for sawing them off for any pur- 
poses, and of any size, is one of the most useful in- 
ventions of the day. Forclearing land or for prepar- 
ing ship and other timber, they are indispensable, 
and, of course, must be in general use where much of 
this work is required to be done, on account of their 
great despatch, ease, safety and convenience. 
Guion’s patent runners for wheel carriages would 
strike any one -at the first sight as an important in. 
vention. Though simple, as always with the best 
improvements, they are just the thing for all carmen 
in our northern cities, and for all those setting out on 
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journies during the winter season.——T he specimens 
of American flannels and broad cloths were very nu- 
merous, and from that circumstance forbid particular. 
ity. No foreign cloths that we have seen would com- 
pete with them, either in price or in quality, and yet 
there are those who harp much about the policy anid 
economy of buying all our cloths of foreign manufac- 
turers, the product of foreign industry and labor, 
while our own mechanics and their families might 
starve for want of the employment which the manu- 
facturer might afford them—because, peradventure, 
a coat might be bought for some two or three dollars 
less of foreign fabric than of our own. Such would | 
seem to forget that the mechanic can better pay this! 
small difference, if im truth it should be required, ! 
when he is steadily employed, at fair wages, than 
when he is earning nothing at all. A coat would be 
dear at even one half the price, if he had no money to 
buy, and a family imploring him at the same time for 
bread; nay, he could not buy at any price. We need 
not mention, in addition to this, the impolicy of send- 
ing away all our money—our specie, of course—to 
support foreign laborers, and render prosperous fo- 
reign governments, which would destroy ours if they 
could, thereby, beside impcverishing the mechanic, 
rendering the whole industry and capital of our coun- 
try constantly more wretched and unproductive. 
However, something of this has been seen a year or 
two past, by the gradual withdrawal of all encourage- 
ment and protection, in the extinguishment of the 
compromise law. No, no, politicians, lawyers, selfish 
and truckling partisans, might get their coats and 
their gew gaws of foreign workmanship cheaper, but 
the honest mechanic and laborer would not get even 
his bread, perhaps. 
Conclusion next week. 








INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 





COPPER MINE IN RHOIDE ISLAND. 

A rich Copper Mine has been opened at Cumber- 
jand, R.I. Within the last week 15 tons of ore have 
been shipped from Boston, from the mine, com- 
menced, this season, and worked by four men only. 
The ore was sent to Liverpool to be sold at the 
monthly mart of ore at Swansea. There is not a 
single smelting furnace for copper in North America. 
The ore Chili, the grey oxide, which is the richest in 
the world, yielding 80 per cent, is sent exclusively to 
Swansea. The Boston American sa;s that an analy. 
sis of the ore from Cumberland, gave for the richest 
specimens, 57 per cent, for the poorest, 5 per cent. 
The average about 13 per cent. The best Cornwall 
mines gives an average of only 10 per cent. The 
Sraiford mines in Vermout, which were worked 
some years with profit, untill the vein ran out, gave 
an average of 5 per cent, 


COPPER MINES. 


The citizens of Springfield, Mo. were somewhat 
elated the other day, because of the discovery of a 
silver mine in the western part of Dade Couuty, ex- 
tending some ten or fifteen miles in length. It turn- 
ed out, however, to be acopper mine, which is said 
to be extensive. 


AMERICAN FLOUR. 

The Liverpool correspondent of the New York 
Union says: 

“During the recent discussion in the London pa- 
pers respecting the relative prices of flour and bread, 
(the complaint being, the miller and the baker keep 
up the price of flour and bread, wheat being now 
much lower in price than for many years past,) a 
eurious fact hastranspired. It appears that Lemana, 
biscuit maker, Threadneedle street—who made an 
immense fortune by his basiness—found, by expe- 
rience, that either in biscuit or bread, American flour 
willabsorb from a 13th toa 7th more of its weight 
in water, than any other flour. Mrs Rundell, in her 
Domestic Cookery, (which made more money for 
John Murray, of Albermarle street, than Byron’s 
most successful works) states also, thata stone (14 
lbs) of American flour will make 214 Ibs, of bread 





while the best kind of English flour will, from a like 


quantity, produce only 184 Ibs, of bread. This isa 
carious fuct, and as it is now taking the rounds of the 
public journals, must operate favorably for American 
flour. 


LADIES SHOES—QUICK WORK. 


Among the articles exhibiting of the Fair at the 
American Institute says the New York Tribune is 
a piece of morocco and a pair of ladies’ shoes, who 
brief history speaks volumes for the perfection to 
which our home manufactures have been brought by 
the aids of science and the native ingenuity of our 
mechanics. Mr. Burbank of the firm of Wm. Bur- 
bank & Co., 15 Jacob street, killed two goats on the 
18th inst, at lo’clock. The skins of the goats passed 
through the various processes of beaming, liming, 
tanning, shaving, finishing into Morocco, and the 
work was completed by 10 o’clock A. M. a space of 
9 hours. The usual time occupied in manufacturing 
the article is from 30 to 60 days—and this work was 
done exclusively by one man. The morocco when 
finished was brought from the factory of Messrs. Bur- 
bank & Co, at Gowanus to 409 Broadway, « distance 
of 15 miles, where a pair of shoes were made from 
oue of the skins, and placed in the Fair before half- 
past | o'clock. 


MINIATURE SCISSORS. 


The following item appeared in the papers several 
years ago, and is noticed here as an ingenious trifle 
which our mechanics, seldom attempt. We have, 
says the editor, with the assistance of a powerlul 
magnifying glass, examined a very smali PAIR OF 
STLEL SCISSORS, attached to a silver chain, wanu- 
factured by Mr Joun Lewis, Watchmaker, No. 147 
suvuth second street Philadelphia. ‘The scissors, 
weigh one nixth of a grain, and the chain weighs one 
eighth of a grain. lt would require 51,840 pair ol 
such scissors to weigh a pound, ‘hey are quite the 
smallest pair of scissorss of which we have ever heard, 
yet we found no difficalty in shutting and opening 
them. 


NANTUCKET CAMELS. 


The success of thse vessels in taking ships into 
port over the bar in the harbor is thus announced. 
The Camels at Nantucket on Saturday succeeded in 
raising the whaling barge Peru, from a raft of fifteeu 
feet to eight feet, when she was towed in over the 
bar, The Peru was from a whaling cruise in the In- 
dain Ocira. There was great joy in Nantucket—the 
bells were rung, and a salute of one hundred guns 
tired in commemoration of the glad event. 


TELEGRAPH. 


Among the interesting improvements recently exib- 
ited atthe Fair of the American Institute, wasa 
Telagraph for conveying information from the cham- 
ber of hotels to the office or bar. Its construction 
and operation are extremely simple. Its action is 
always certain andacurate. By means of this inven- 
tion the occupant of any room ia a hotel in which this 
system is used, can convey information of his wants 
to the person in the office in as shorta time as he 
could ring acommon beil, and can keep the bar- 
keeper constantly informed whether he is in or out, 
The inventer is Samuel Frew, Esq. of Allegheny Co. 
Pennsylvania. 


CROTON AND SCHUYLKILL WATERS. 


An analysis af these waters shows that the croton 
water contains about five grains of solid matter to 
the gallon, consisting of carbonate of lime, carbonate 
of magnesia, alkaline carbonate, alkaline chlorides, 
oxyde of iron, silicia, and organic matter. The wa- 
ter of the Schuylkill contains about four grains of 
solid matter, to the gallon, which consists of silicia, 
alumina and oxide of iron, carbonate of lime, car- 
bonate of magnesia, alkaline cabonates, chlorides, 
sulphates, and organic matter. The Schuylkill river 
stpplies Philadelphia with water. 


DAGUERBOTYPE. 


It will be recollected that in a recent sitting of the 
Academy, a paper was read on some remarkable cir- 
cumstances connected with Dagueretype. It was 
stated, among other things, that a cameo having beea 
suspended so as to hang near, but not touch, a pol- 
ished plate in a box from which all light whatever 
was excluded, the engraving of the cameo was clear- 
ly and distinetly marked on the plate. This fact ap- 
peared, when the communication was made, to be 
almost magical; but it appears, from a letter which 
M. Breguet, the celebrated watch-maker, has ad- 
dressed tu the Academy, that this kind of magic hes 
been long knowntobim. He states that he has fre- 








quently seen, on the polished inner surface of the 
goll cases of his flat watches, the name of his house 
plainly and legilbly marked, the impression having 
been received from the engraved leticrs of the cover- 
ing of the works, which did not touch the case. 
Breguet’s statement, however, does not at all dimin- 
ish the importance of the communication to which it 
refers, nor does he atlemptto explain the agency 
which, in the absence of light, produces this extraor- 
dinary effect. We must for the present, content our- 
selves with the theory laid down of the action of rays 
of heat upon a metal whose temperature differs sight- 
ly from that on which the engraving exists. 


NEW CANNON LOCK. 


Mr. E, Hidden, of this city, has invented a new per- 
cussion cannon lock, which will supercede all others 
now in use. We were shown one this morning, by 
Mr. Hill, store keeper at the arsenal. The lock is 
very simple in its construction, being composed of 
only two pieces, and there is no danger of its getting 
out of repair. Gen. Storms, the commissary general, 
has proved them, and will immediately adap: them to 
his brass ordnance. Capt. Chapman, of the “Vete- 
ran corps,” used them when he the grand selute 
at the Croton celebration, and he says they are per- 
fection itself. So good by to the old *‘port-fire,’ and 
‘‘lintstock.”—N. Y¥. Union. 


FLYING MACHINE. 


The N. O. Picayune says: —“We paid a visit to the 
extraordinary machine now constructing in this city, 
by which an intelligent and skilfal mechanician is 
confident be can fly in the air. The experiment will 
be attempted in the course of twenty days. About 
its chance of success we cannot speak, but we do 
think, if the stapendous enterprise is ever achieved, 
it will be upon the principles this gentleman now or!- 
ginates. At any rate, his ingenious machine will be 
a curiosity of itself, even if it never mounts into 
ether. 


THE ARTESIAN WELL AT PARIS. 


The operation of tubing the well at Grenelle has 
recently been completed in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. In order to understand the importance of this 
work it may be well to refer to the cause which have 
rendered it necessary. In the month of February, 
1841, afier eight years’ perserving labour the spring 
at Grenelle began to pour forth a volume of water of 
not less than 2,600 litres a minute. But, although the 
source was as pure as that of the Seine, it has as dark 
a colour as the waters in the gutters of the streets. 
A pipe of joints, 1,800 feet in length, copper turned, 
made asa telescope, was placed in the exeavation ; 
but not being strong enough to resist the force of the 
ascending waters, it was soon flattened and destroyed. 
M Mulot, thereapon, had a new tube of beaten iron, 
each joint of which was thick enough to resist a pres- 
sure equal to 70 atmospheres. On the 20th of this 
month, after only four days’ labour, the tube was pro- 
perly fixed, and the water now flows abundantly, 
clear as rock crystal, and at milk-warm heat. c 
old workshop from the middle of which the current 
flowed, is already half destroyed, and on its site the 
carpenters are erecting a scaffolding of st pine 
boards, 100 feet high; whieh will direct and form a 
channel for the waters rising to this height. Paris 
will now possess an inexhaustable supply of excellent 
water, rushing from such an elevation as to be easily 
distributed to the loftiest situations in the city. 

[From another source we learn that the temperat. 
ure of the water is about 82 degrees of Fahrenheit. ] 


BED QUILT. 


Miss Jane Craighed, a young lady of this berough, 
has recently completed a quilt, which for beauty and 
ingenuity exceeds any thing of the kind we ever saw. 
It is composed of 6,521 pieces all of the same size 
and shape, but cach one of different pattern. Any 
one can judge of the work there is on it, as well as of 
the patience of the way who made it, from the ‘fact 
that it was commenced sixteen years ago, and has 
occupied the most of her leisure moments ever since 
—Harrisbubg Chron. 


STOCKTON GUN. 

The stokton gun, according to the Philadelphia pa- 
pers, will prove a most formidable instrument of na- 
tional warfare. Experiments were made with it last 
week, which prove that it combines Ba sc Be 
Fulton’s torpedo and the certainty of execution of the 
Kentucky rifle.’ We have often heard it said remarks 
the Philadetphia Evening Journal, that . Btock- 
ton would make the vessel he is now’ at the 
map peas invincible, and are now fully satisfied he 
will do so. 


c 
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THE LEAL LAND. 





BY DR. JOUN C. M’CABE. 
‘The leal land! the leal land! how beautiful it seems 
When seen by fancy’s chastened glauce amid our purer dreams ; 
When the follies of this wor!d of ours its rorrows and its cares 
Have stained the mirror of the soul with many bitter tears. 


“Tis sweet to contemplate that place where sorrow comes Do more! 
And not a cloud of woe can rise vur visions to obscure ; 

Where angels’ everlasting songs break sweetly on the ear, 

‘With those all-hallowed sympbonies the spirit loves to hear. 


The leal land! the feal land! I see its rich green hills, 

Its blue bright waters leaping in a thousand gashing rills, 

Its tall trees—oh! how lovely as they bend o’er murmuring waves, 
Which roll in silvery volumes from sparkiing chrystal caves, 


The leal land! the leal land! Shall we know each other there, 
Who have bowed in biessed fellowship in this cold world of care? 
Shall those we fondiy prize on earth their friendship there renew? 
Our own fonc friends we loved below, the faithful and the true? 


How biessed is the holy thought, as o’er their graves we bend, 
And drop affection’s tribute-tear to the memory of each friend 
Who passed away to that bright world so calmly and so sweet, 
That in that blest and better land, our souls again shall meet ! 


‘Tho leal land! the lealland! Where blessed spirits rest : 
The seal of silence on my lip, the clod upon my breast, 

The green grass waving o’er my grave, the little stone to tell 
What pilgrim to that better land hast bade the worid farewell. 


‘Then blessed home of wearied ones amid your peaceful bowers, 

‘With those we loved so foundly here in this cold world of ours, 

No mournful memory shall rise the soul’s calm joy to dim, 

Or mar the hallowed harmonies of beaven’s eternal bymn! 
Richmond, Va., 1842. 





J. CARTER HORNBLOWER. 





I have noticed in your paper occasional biogra- 
raphies of individuals who have contributed in 
their day, by their great mechanical genius, to 
promote the advancement of the arts, yet whose 

t works are forgotten or overlooked in the 
laze of modern achievements. It is seldom that 
the name I wish here to revive is to be found in 
any of our modern works; although he was the 
contemporary of Walt, and engaged with equal 
ardor in the grand object of periecting the steam 
ine. 
his mechanician was born at Brosely in “7 
land, in 1744. His father wished him to study the 
law, but consulting his own inclinations, he was 
placed under a carpenter; a mutual unsuitability 


‘of temper led to an early separation, and Horn- 


blower immediately sought an employment where 
his mechanical bias would have a wider scope. 
About 1768 and 1770 he was engaged to erect a 
steam engine and some other machinery at Rot- 
terdam, to which place he was a second time in- 
vited to superintend similar operations. The im- 
provements which were made about fifty years 
ago in the towns of Truro and Tewksbury, and the 
erection of the penitentiary at Northleach, were 
entirely under his direction. In connection with 
his brother Jonathan, they acquired so great prac- 
tice in the erectivn of steam machinery as to give 
great weight to their opinion, and their improve- 
ments were so ingenious as to rival the establish- 
ment of Watt & Bolton. Their engine was fur- 
nished with apparatus of their own invention of 
great gga of construction, which rendered it 
self-acting. But having combined some of Watt’s 
inventions with their own, an action was brought 
Bolton against some parties who had used 
oe means and although yee enne 
stated his engine to have a power equal to sixteen 
while Watt’s with the same quantity of coal could 
not rate higher than ten; yet his opponents 
brought into the contest a resolution to succeed, 
which was aided by their great wealth, and the 
ity which success usually inspires—the in- 
tions which were lid on the engines that the 
ts erected, proved deeply injurious to oth- 

ers as wellas to themselves. 
Hornblower afterwards had a patent for a me- 
thod of glazing calicoes by steam power, a process 


~~ gt that peried of great importance to a very exten- 








——___., 





sive branch of English manufactures; a steam en- 
gine and some of the glazing machines were erect- 
ed, and pieces of calico of the usual length were 
glazed in two minutes. In this siage of the con- 
trivance it was found that the preparatosy process 
of waxing the fabric could not be done by hand, 
except at an expense that would overbalance the 
saving made by the glazing machine. Besides 
the increased velocity which had to be given to 
the piece of wax, it soflened and melted it, and 
when it was hardened sufiiciently to retain its te- 
nacity, it lost its lubricating and glazing qualities. 
Hornblower had succeeded in removing this im- 
pediment, and was in the very act of erecting the 
necessary supplemental mechanism, when the in- 
dividual, a sanguine, liberal, but obstinate man, 
who had purchased the patent right, and who ima- 
gined at the first that the waxing was a process of 
imuch easier accomplishment than the glazing, 
wearied with the expense and repeated disappoint- 
ment, would proceed no further: he locked up the 
premises containing all the machinery, with a re- 
solution not to open them during the term of the 
lease; nor vould the urgent entreaties of his 
friends, nor the representations of the inventor, in- 
duce him to alter his determination; the business 
was settled by arbitration. At the termination of 
the lease, the steam = was sold by auction, 
and the mill work broken up; but the inventor 
was not yarn to profit by the invention. 

In 1810 a German gentleman who knew his tai 
lents and experience as an engineer, engaged him 
to design and erect an extensive malting and 
brewing establishment in Sweden. The services 
he rendered in this employment were so high! 
valued, that the remuneration which had been al- 
lowed for his superintendence was generously con- 
tinued to be paid to him after his labors for his 
patron had ceased. He returned to England in 
1813, and died in the following year. 

He was one of those of whom, without looking 
to a higher source, it might be said, Disappvint- 
ment ‘‘ marked him for her own.” Destitute of 





capital, and with the constantly increasing wants 
of a large family to supply, he could only exert | 
his talents under the control of others. In this un- | 
ropitious situation he was alternately the sport of | 
ope and disappointment; and in his efforts to | 
emerge from that condition in which ‘‘ where = 
ury is felt the mind is chained,”’ it may have been 
that his integrity was not accompanied by that | 
flexibility of disposition which the world exacts | 
from those it permits to be in the ‘‘ way to rise.” 


He was fortunate, however, in acquiring the con- 


fidence and regard of individuals of high charac- | 
ter and talent, with whom he had been connected 
in his professional career. His exemplary tender- 
ness, affection, and self denial, in his domestic re- 
lations, ‘should above all be recorded to his honor. 
STUART. 





BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 





The aparatus for aicending the Bunker hill mon- 
ument, is thus described b 5c Sykes, in a letter 
from Massachusetts to the New York Commercial 
Advertiser. 

You are aware that this monument, the corner 
stone of which was laid by La Fayette, on the 
17th of June, 1835, is now completed, and you 
are also aware that it is an obelisk thirty feet 
at the bottom, and eighteen feet square at the top, 
erected upon a base fifty feet in diameter. It is 
two hundred feet high, and consists of eighty cour- 
ses of Quincy granite. 

It stands on the battle ground, to which the so- 
ciety has obtained the title, and from which it 
intends to keep all encroachments. There is a 
winding staircase on the insside, leading from the 
base to the summit. The privilege of ascending | 
is purchased for ninepence. A shrewd Yankee 
has contrived a mode for reaching the top for twen- 
ty cents, without the tread-mill kind of labor which 
—_ ordinarily be performed to gain such a 

ight. 

y the side of the monument he has constructed 





a steam engine, by which, with the aid of pullies 





and ropes, he can transport several persons at the 
same time, from the base to the top, and from the 
top to the nd, as fast as re may wish to go. 
His car is in the shape of an old fashioned well 
bucket, illuminated, and large enough to enable 
the tallest person to stand up; and it is suspended 
within the walls of the imonument, going up and 
down like a bucket in the process of drawing wa- 
ter. The door ou one side of the car cea and 
I stepped in alone ; the door closed and I was speed- 
ily drawn to the top, on reaching which the car 
passed through a sort of trap door that closed un- 
der the car; the door again opened and I ste 

out upon the platform, where | found several ladies 
and gentlemen, viewing from the four windows of 
the monument the magnificent prospect before 
them. The apparatus appears to be safe, but I 
must say that the emotions excited by whirli 
through the air two hundred and twenty feet in the 
twinkling of an eye, were somewhat singular, and 
calculated to make ‘‘my hair stand on end.”’ 

The eye from the top of the monument takes in 
its view the whole of Boston and its vicinity. If 
1 should attempt to describe the scene I should fail 
to do it justice. If you have never been there I 
pray you to do so the next time you come to Bos- 
ton. 





NATURAL PUMPS. 





Before leaving the subject of bellows and bel- 
lows pumps, we may remark that numerous ii 
trations of the latter may be found in the natural 
world. To an industrious investigator, the ani- 
mal kingdom would furnish an endless variety, for 
every organized being is composed of tubes and 
of —= urged through them. The contrivances 
by which the latter is accomplished may be con- 
sidered among the prominent features in the me- 
chanisum of animals; and although modified to 
infinitude, one general principal prevades the 
whole; this is the distention and contraction of 
flexible vessels or reservoirs in which fluids are 
accumulated and driven through the system. On 
the regular function of these organs the necessary 
motions of life chiefly depend; by them urine is 
expelled from the bladder, blood from the heart, 
breath from the lungs, &c.; they are natural bel- 
lows; while other devices of the Divine mechani- 
cian resembles syringes or piston pumps. 

The whale spouts water with a bellows pump, 
and in streams compared with which the jet from 
one of our fire engines is child’s play. His blow- 
ing apparatus consists of two large membraneous 
sacs; elastic and capable of being collapsed with 
great force. They are connected with two bony 
canals or tubes whose orifices are closed by a 
vaive in the form of two semicircles, similar to 
those known to pump-makers as butterfly valves. 
When the animal spouts, he forcibly compresses 
the bags, already filled with water, and sends forth 
volumes of it to the height of 40 or 50 feet. The 
roaring noise that accompanies this ejection of the 
liquid is heard at a considerable distance, and is 
one of the means by which whalers, in foggy wea- 
their, are directed to their prey. The proboscis 
of the elephant is sometimes used as a hose pipe, 
through which he plays a stream in every direction 
by the pump in his chest. Numerous insects that 
live in water move their bodies by the reaction of 
that liquid on streams they eject from their bodies: 
oysters and some other shell fish move in this man- 
ner. Myriads of marine animals also ascend and 
descend in their native element by means of forc- 
ing pumps; when about to dive, they admit water 
into certain receptacles, and in such quantities as 
to render their bodies specifically heavier than the 
fluid they float in; and when they wish to ascend, 
they pump out the water which carried them down. 
—Ewbank’s Hydraulic and Mechanics. 





DWARF. 

The Richmond Whig makes mention of a dwarf 
two feet four inches high, weighing twenty-three 
pounds. He is nearly seventeen years old, and isa 
native of Bedford county, Virginia. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, NOV. 12, 1842. 


(& The next No. completes the volume and ter- 
ginates the first year of the Mechanic. We commenced without 
asubscriber, relying upon the intelligence and patriotism of the 
mechanics of the empire state to sustain the enterprize. The pe- 
asiary difficulties under which they have labored during the past 
gason could not then be foreseen; bat although that cause has 








gerated against us, a very fair circulation has been got up— 
ssuficient number for its support having come forward either 
vith cash or promises ; and though we still have a stock of the 
atter on hand, we do net yet despair of their seon being made 
wailable for squaring off our own debts. 





(> Arrangements are in progress for commen- 
cing with the next volume a series of articles on those sciences 
with which mechanics are most interested in their trades. In 
this series will be embraced, among others, that of Architeciure, 
@ustrated with engravings. Having given a history of the ori- 
gin and progress of the applicetion of steam power, and an ac- 
count of steam boats and their inventors, we propose to trace in 
the same way, though more briefly, the history of rail roads, from 
their first rude structure a century ago up to the present time. 





Mr. Ricnarp Ti Tvs will call on the subscri- 
bers on the line of the canal between this city and Rocbestcr, for 
the purpose of collecting accounts and attending to other matters 
coonected with this paper. Our patrons ip that direction will 
please to hold themselves in readiness to pay, so that his expenses 
may not exceed the amount be collects! 


&Mechanics in cities and villages shouid avail 
themselves of terms offered to companies. whereby they may save 
a part or the whole of their postage. (See terms of next vol.) 
The subscribers at Lyons, Homer, Salina, Brockport, Niagara, 
Lockport, and various other places, who have received the paper 
seme months, may also avail themselves of the same opportunity, 
if attended to immediately. 


&@ It is very common for agents to be told by 
those to whom they apply for subscriptions, that they have re- 
solved not to pay any money in advance, as they once subscribed 
for a work that stopped before the time was up. We will state a 
fact to such careful ones which may be new to them. It is this— 
that the amount which any subscriber has lost by publishers in ad- 
vance payments compared with that which publishers have 
lost by trusting sabecribers, is as eighteen pence to the capital of 
the bank of England. Let no man allow so absurd a prejudice 
to get the better of bis philanthrophy, when solicited to patronize 
2 good and useful werk—{for he may rely upon it that the work 
will pot stop uatil tbe Josses of the publisher amount to a great 
many subscriptions ; and the satisfaction of baving aided a good 
enterprize is more worth to a man of soul then the eighteen pence 
be bas parted with ! 


{iG The next most absurd plea to that which 
we have just annihilated, and one which is an frequently made 
by mechanics for not eupperting a paper of their own, is the want 
of ability to pay. Now to obviate this objection, we pledge our- 
selves to furnish every mechanic in the state of New York with 
this paper gratis, who will produce satisfactory evidence that be 
does not spend the same amount (three cents!) every weck in a 
more useless way!! That's supplying the poor gratis, We 
wish those who make this plea to reflect whether they are as pra- 
dent in all matters of expense as they are in this one. 


THE FARMER AND THE MECHANIC. 








No two of the productive classes are more inti- 
mately connected in the products of their skill 
and labor than the mechanic and farmer. Both 
contribute essentially to the life and comforts of 
man. Whilst the one, by the culture of the soil, 
rears, gathers and preserves the means of sustain- 
ing life and invigorating nature, the other pro- 
vides, by his skill and ingenuity, the implements 
of husbandry, of domestic utility and ail the arts 


the labor of the one, those of the other would be 
quite useless. The farmer, without the mechanic, 
would have no plough to prepare his soil for vege- 
tation, no chains, yokes, or other requisites, to 
render obedient to his will and wants the dutiful 
ox, or the more fleet and useful horse; none of the 
numerous well adapted metallic and wooden in- 
struments and machines for cultivating and pre- 
paring his raised crops, necessary to the wants of 
both man and beast; no houses within which to 
store and preserve the products of his labor, to 
shelter from storms and death his beasts of labor 
or those for his table; no suitable dwellings for 
himself, offspring and friends, to preserve life and 
health; no mills to render suitable for mastication 
and nutrition the productions of the soil and of his 
hard labor; no ingenious machinery to prepare the 
fleeces of his sheep, the hides of his cattle, or the 
parts of vegetable matter, for wearing apparel, or 
the multiplied articles of use and comfort; the 
boards and bricks of his houses, the shoes upon his 
feet, the hat upon his head, the various garments 
and necessary utensils of his family, both of neces- 
sity and ornament. 

Again, the mechanic who thus provides the ne- 
cessary means for the production and preparation 
of food, raiment and shelter, for the farmer and 
society at large, depends in turn on the farmer for 
the products of nature, thus raised, secured and 
pre,ared by him for the support of the mechanic, 
his dependants, and the consumption of all others. 

Who does not see, then, the immediate and ne- 
cessary dependence, the mutual interests and rela- 
tions of the farmer and mechanic, and who of the 
varied classes of society are more essential, or 
contribute more directly to the wants and comforts 
of mankind? Should they under these circum- 
stances, be disregarded, or their professions slight- 
ly estimated by others. Are there any arts or 
class of society which should take precedence, or 
rank above those of the mechanic and farmer? 
We say, unhesitatingly, no. These men are, em- 
phatically, the bone and sinew of society, the sup- 
porters and protectors of all others, the producers 
of the necessaries and luxuries of life. Who will 
dare to depreciate or contemn their skill or labor? 
who overlook their worth and importance, or ad- 
vocate the interests of others to their neglect and 
prejudice? None, we might hope and expect ; 
yet, does not experience and observation daily de- 
monstrate the wrongs which society practises on 
these most useful classes? And why? The truth 
is that other classes are elevated beyond their me- 
rits, in comparison, and they, consequently, are 
too frequently selected to legislate for, and dic- 
tate and control the interests of the farmer and 
mechanic, contributing little or nothing, perhaps, 
to the necessary wants or conveniences of society, 
or by their arts and practices even degrading the 
morals and warping the judgments of their fellow 
citizens—such are commonly placed in power and 


the productive classes, of which they are, doubt- 
less, as regardless as they are ignorant. This 
should not be. The most useful in society best 
know its wants, and can best provide for them. 
Their views are not those of the theoretical dema- 
gogue, the upstart blusterer, or the craven politi- 
cian; no, they are those of sober, practical and 
honest men. Why, then, should not farmers and 
mechanics assert and defend their rights, their in- 


entrusted with the rights and dearest interests of 


great and paramount interests are to be overlapked, 
or treated with contumely, by those who, knowing 
little of them, care even less? Shall they be tred- 
den down or made the tool of party aspirants’? 
Let it not longer be said. That they have been 
thus used, the annals of the day bear overwlielm- 
ing evidence. Who but the honest and hard hand+ 
ed farmer and mechanic are to be benefitted by 
protection to American industry, and who bat 
those that would win the votes and gold of foreign 
mercenaries, instead of the warm hearted thanks 
of American artisans and farmers, oppose it? and 
yet, how has the matter stood? Have not the Jat- 
ter and their friends contended inch by inch for . 
the encouragement and support at last wrung from 
a congress of politicians? Jt was not party that 
did this. Party would do any thing for party, and 
politicians would do all things for politics. Re- 
gard neither. As such, there is little choice in 
party and potiticians. Principle, and princi 
alone is to be regarded by the farmer and - 
nic, and if politicians will drag this into the politi- 
cal arena—the great principle of encouragement 
to the farmer and mechanic—let them sport as they 
will with it, the true interests of the country and 
of the productive classes are not to be sacrificed 
to suit the caprice, the sheer selfishness of party 
politics. Away with this truckling subserviency, 
this anti-American and suicidal policy, we have 
had enough of it. Let mechanics and farmers 
hereafter stand up fearlessly for their interests, nor 
longer trust them to party hacks and hirelings, 
come from whence they may. 

But it is contended by some, perhaps believed, 
that the mechanic, useful as we have seen him to 
be to society, and essentially necessary as he is to 
the farmer, that he should drop his art and trade, 
which he has spent years in acquiring, and give 
place to those of foreigners. He must bow down 
in silent poverty, to encourage the serfs of Europe, 
or sacrifice his li:tle substance and push off to un- 
tilled land, to acquire an art with which he has no 
acquaintance, and which is already burdened by 
overwhelming numbers. If he has no means of 
purchasing an acre of soil, which is the case in 
most instances, he must be content with from $5 
to $9 per month, for the support of himself and 
family, or be forced back again to his work 4 
there to contend, by night and by day, with 
pauper labor of the oppressed operatives of rotten 
foreign governments. What consistency! what 
patriotism! what regard for the wo of 
America does that policy evince which would 
thus crush the enterprise, the industry and the am- 
bition of the mechanic? No, no. Let us rather 
encourage and protect our own farmers and me- 
chanics. Let the farmer supply the mechanic with 
the food which he raises, and let the mechanic fur- 
nish him with all the useful implements of his busi- 
ness, and the conveniences of life. Let the mutt- 
al interests of these important classes continue ard 
go forward together. Break not in upon and crush 
them, to favor British agents, now fattening on th 
imported arts, the gew gaws and luxuries of 
reign artisans, which literally glut our Atlantic 
states. Was there a shadow of truth or honesty in 
the sound of “free trade,” there might then be an 
apology, perhaps, for the so called policy,,but 
there is not even that. England imposes duties 
equal to prohibition on our farmers’ 
yet would force him to buy all of pty 








of social and civilized life. But for the art and 





terests and standing? Shall it ever be that these 








clothing, his utensils, etc., of her mechanics, and 
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to pay for them in cash, of course, for she will not 
take our farmers’ crops for them. This is what is 
called free trade—free, indeed, for her merchants, 
thus to break down our mechanics and force our 
farmers to buy the work of her mechanics with 
the last dollar of specie they may have! How 
very free! 

Having noticed the vital importance to each 
other, and each to the whole community, of the 
mechanic and farmer, we trust they will duly esti- 
mate and as firmly maintain their true interests, 
tegardless alike of party politics and political de- 
magogues. Let them hereafter take that stand 
before the public which their merits and profes- 
sions claim, and steadfastly adhere to principles 
which recognize their importance in every sphere 
of society. 





TEN CENTS A DAY AND BEAN SOUP. 


We have heard it asserted on good authority 
that the majority of the manufacturing establish- 
ments which have recently resumed operations, 
have reduced the price of labor, and in some in- 
stances also increased the number of hours. We 
shall he glad to be furnished with a fair statement 
of the reasons for such a course, if there are any, 
or any particulars whatever in relation thereto. 
The: workmen, it is understood, were induced to 
believe that on the passage of the tariff they would 
be set to work at regular prices. What is the 
trouble now with the proprietors? 








HOW TO BUILD A RAIL ROAD. 


We learn from the New York Tribune that Gen. 
Abbott H. Brisbane, of Georgia, has constructed 
a rail road seventy-six miles in length, between 
the Ocmulgee and Flint rivers, with 150 laborers, 
who, instead of being paid wages, have taken the 
stock of the rail road for their labor, and are now 
the principal owners of the road. Mr. Brisbane 
furnished the means of support, such as food and 
clothing, for the men while they were engaged 
upon the work, which was about twenty months. 
The whole sum of money which was required for 
their support during that time was bul $15,000; 
and some of them now possess $2,000 worth of 
stock. The road connects the Atlantic with the 
gulf of Mexico. The cars will be run for a time 
on wooden rails, which have been laid down, and 
with horses, at the rate of ten miles an hour, until 
the profits are sufficient to purchase iron rails. The 
company also owns 175,000 acres of land, which 
the laborers can enter upon and cultivate. If this 
operation is as fair as represented, and there is no 
apparent cause for doubt, it is an important result 
attained in the economy of industry. How incom- 
parably better is the plan of its attainment than the 
borrowing of money in Europe! What an appear- 
ance of thrift, too, and token of good management, 
in the use of wooden rails until the business of the 
road shall warrant or demand the expense of iron! 
We must confess this looks a little Utopian—so 
extraordinary that we fear for its reality. 








GOLD AND SILVER. 


The richness of the American mines of gold and 
‘silver may be estimated from the following table. 
Such is the extent, too, of the mines of Mexico 
and South America, that they have heen pronounc- 


th 








ed inexhaustible, and most undoubtedly are so. 
At least, the enormous quantity that has been 
mined since the discovery of America, has scarce- 
ly served to open the rich depositories of the god 
Mammon. 

Gold and silver produced in 40 yrs , from 1790 to 1830. 


Mexico, Gold, £6,436,453 Silver, £139,818,032 
Chili, “2,768,488 “ 1,822,924 
Buenos Ayres, “ 4,024,895 “ 27, 182,673 


This, let it be remembered, is but a small por- 
tion of the whole amount. The rich mines of Co- 
lumbia, Brazil and Peru, are not included. 


LAW OF PATENTS. 





Having in a previous number published what 
purported to be a synopsis of the amendments of 
the patent law as made at the last session of con- 
gress ,but which prooves to have been erroneous, 
we give below the circular of the Commissione: of 
Patents on that subject, to set all right again. 


Patent Orrice, Nov. 1, 1842. 

Having noticed in the public prints an entire mis- 
apprehension of the late act of Congress respecting 
the patent office, I hasten to say, 

1. The new law does not alter the fee or duration 
of patents for such objects as have been hitherto pa- 
tentable—the amount of which is still thirty dollars 
and the term fourteen years. The new Jaw extends 
protection to a new class of cases, viz. designs em 
braceing patterns for silk woollen and cotton fabrics, 
—for busts, and statue or bas relief, or composition 
in alto or besso relievo; such protection having been 
granted by foreign countries, and not till the present 
law m the United States. ; 

2. The new law extends the privilege of renewal of 
lost patents to all those granted before the fire of De- 
cember, 1836; the former law limiting it to those ac- 
tually lost before the fire—thus excluding many lost 
subsequent to the fire, and before recording new, leav- 
ing the inventor remediless. 

3. American ministers, consuls, &c. residing abroad, 
are now authorised to administer oaths to inventors. 
By the former law such functionaries were not per- 
mitted to perform this act—thus subjecting inventors 
to great inconveniance. 

4. The secretary of the treasury is now authorised 
to repay money paid into the treasury for the patent 
office by mistake—thus precluding the necessity of 
making special application to Congress for relief. 

5. The new law forbids, under a penalty, stamping 
the word PATENT on articles vended where no patent 
has been obtained, and compels patentees to stamp 
on the articles vended by them the date of the patent, 
thus affording the public information of the duration 
of the patent. 

Editors of papers or periodicals will render a pub- 
lic service by giving the above an insertion, as the 
subject matter is interesting to a large portion of the 
community. 

HENRY L, ELLSWORTH, 
Commissoner of Patents. 





Tue Cuntivator for November contains the 
reports of the different anniversaries of the agricul- 
tural societies of the stale, which appear to have 
been unusually numerous and important this year. 
We believe that paper has been instrumental in an 
eminent degree in bringing about a spirit of emu- 
lation among the farmers, and inducing them to 
turn their attention to the improvement of agricul- 
ture. 





Tue Meca#anics or Marne have published 
the addresses and proceedings of their late con- 
vention in pamphlet form. Cannot some one of 
them send us a copy ? 





A Cottar Man.—A journeyman hamess ma 
ker of Wheeling, Va., made eighteen horse col- 
lars in one day, and finished them before sundown. 





To CorresPponDENTS.—All communications 








- =a 
whatever, intended for this paper, must be post. 
paid to meet attention. 

VEGETABLE FUR. ° 


In the notice, in the last Mechanic, of articles exhj. 
bited at the late fair of the American Institute, I ob. 
served the following : 

“The bonnet of ‘ ble fur,’ made by M'ss Ha. 
ven, [Hazen,) of Little Falls, is a beautiful article, 
but we are ata loss to conjectute the nature of the 
vegetable fur mentioned. It certainly does great cre. 
dit to the fair artisan, as an article of taste and spe. 
cimen of industry.’’ 

Several years ago I saw a bonnet and a cape, ma. 
nufactured by the same hands, which had been high. 
ly.and justly applauded at some public exhibition, 
The material, or vegetable fur, of which they were 
made had been collected from the bolls or pods of the 
milk weed. The articles were of pure whiteness, and 
very ingeniously manufactured. H, 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 


There is a large establishment at Rutherfordton, 
near the gold mines in N. Carolina, under the man. 
agement of Mr. Bechtler, which coins pieces about the 
v«lue of eagles and half eagles, which without imi- 
tating in the least the national coinage, pass as free. 
ly in the southern states, as do the coins issued from 
the government mints. Their actual value isa few 
cents less than the amount named on their face—they 
bear no emblematic device, but simply the name. and 
residence of the manufacturer, the weight and fine. 
ness, and an expression of the quality of the gold. 
Such coinage as this is not prohibited. Government 
assumes by law the exclusive privilege of coining cop- 
per, but gold and silver are left free to any person who 
does not imitate the government stamp.—T'renton 
Gaz. ; 


A voleano in the moon is said to be ina state of 
eruption at this time. Itis on the eastern side, but 
will not be visible until 10th Nov. within 8 minutes 
of 11 o’clock. 


The British steam ship North America, was burnt 
at the wharf in Boston, last week. She will require 
re-building from the water line. Her engines are 
also much injured. The vessel was owned in St. 
Johns, and insured at about one fourth of her value. 

The fire spread so rapidly immediately afier it 
broke outa second time, that one of the crew who 
was confined to his birth by sickness, could only with 
great difficulty be rescued alive. 





The stemboat Mermaid, in descending Mississppi 
sunk a keel she had in tow at the mouth of the Mis. 
souri. The keel was laden with 17,000 bushels of 
wheat for.the New Orleans and New York markets. 


The Troy and Schenectady railroad is in operation 
—the first car ran over it on the first day of Novem. 
ber. 


A large tobacco factory was destroyed by fire at 
Baltimore. Va , on the 3lst October; when a brick 
factory and a large wooden factory were also con- 
sumec. The entire loss was about $60,000; their 
were 490 hogsheads of tokacco smoked on the occa- 
sion. 

The chair factory of Mr. Rust was burned at Cin- 
cinnati, on the 2ist Oct. That of Mr. Perkins was 
also considerably injared, with the foundry of Mr. 
Anthony Harkness. 

The Hope mills at Scituate ,Rhode Island, were des- 
troyed by fire on the 25th inst. 1t was the property 
of Ephraim Talbot, and contained about 400 spindles. 
As the works had been closed several months the fire 
is supposed to have been the work of an incendiary. 
There was an insurance of $24,000 on the property. 

The paper mill of Messrs. Sharpless, Huskins and 
Wallace, on Redstone creek, Fayette county, Pen- 
nsylvania, was destroyed by firr on the 28th ult. The 
oa loss, it is estimated, will not fall short of $20,- 


The French steamer Lavosisier, of 220 horse pow- 
er, was lost off Corsica, near Ajaccio, about the be- 
ginning of the month. The crew were saved. 

One man in Cincinnati is putting up 17 dwellings. 
There are more houses now in progress of building 
in that city, says the Gazette, than at any former 
period. 
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Manufactures are inereasing every day in the south, 
The last Huntsville (Alabama) Herald says: 

“ We understand that arrangements hive been made 
by which several bagging and rope factories will, in 
ashort time, be put in operation, in Jackson County, 








inthis State. Four factories have been, for some time 
past, in operation in this county.” 

There isa great deal of counterfeit U.S. coin in cir- 
alation; of all the small denominations, and it is 
rery difficult to detect it. As to cents, they are man- 
gactured and sold by the key, just like nails. The 

ivately manufactured cents are;worth just as much 
as those made by the government, but io silver coin, 
the free tra le plan gets in too much copper. 

We see it stated in a late French paper, that more 
than one half of the laborers on one of the French 
railroads are females, who are prefered by the con- 
tractors to men, on account of ‘‘their docility, strength 
end courage.”’ 

At the Rockfish factory, in this vicinity, during the 
week ending the 8th instant, 100 looms produced 19, 
87 yards of the substantial fabric for which that es- 
tablishment is celebrated, being an average of 31 81- 
100 yards to each loom per day. Of the whole quan- 
tity, 15,550 yards were yard wide, and 3,527 yards 
three-quarters wide. Six weavers (females) on three 
wide looms each wove 3,872 yards, being an everage 
of 35 85-100 sards to the loom each day, 1074 yards 
to each weaver per day, tor 645 yards to each weaver 
for the week——F ayetleville (N. C.) Observer. 


The princely entertainments of the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, during Queen Victoria’s visitito Scot- 
land, will, it is said, cost £60,000 per annum, besides 
considerable accumulations of money, and he has no 
family, 

While the weather in New York is, and has been 
during the present month, is pleasant as could be de- 
sired, our Canada friends have had a touch of winter 
in the shape of a snow storm. On the 18th snow fell 
to the depth of four inches near Lake Simcoe. 


The amount of work performed by the perfect ma- 


chinery of the present age, when directed by skill and | 
ten or twenty years ago | 
afemale would toil from morning till night in weav- : 


industry, is truly wonderful. 


ing five or six yards of cotton cloth, pe called 
homespun. Now the same female, by the aid of the 
power loom, will weave 107} yards in a day. 


Two young men Beard and Taylor, were recently 


engaged in shingling a church at Zansville, Ohio, 


early in a frosty morning, when Beard slipped and 
slid to within six inches of the eave. On climbing 
back, he cautioned Taylor, but scarcely had he spok- 
en, when the ladder fell, sild down the roof and was 
precipitated some 70 feet to the ground. He lived 
but a few hours. 

We regret to learn that on Friday last, as Maj. 
Henry Heath, an estimable citizen of Little Falls, 


and proprietor of the large iron foundries at that 


place, was stepping on board one of the canal 
packet boats, at Frankfort, he accidentally missed his 
footing and his leg slipped between the boat and lock 
of the canal, as they came together, and his foot and 
ancie were mashed to a perfect jelly. Major Heath 
was taken to a hotel, where the injured limb was 
dressed, and he was placed on board a packet for 
Little Falls. It is feared that amputation of leg be- 
low the knee will be necessary. 


As Mr. Robert Greenfield, an engineer connected 
with the railroad machine shop, was removing from 


a schooner, one of the new locomotives, a portion of 


the machine fell upon his head and killed him in- 


stantly. Mr. G. was an intelligent and industrious 


mechanic, and a respectable citizen. He has left a 


large a a numerous circle of friends to mourn 
e 


his loss. was aged 35 years. —Detrott Free Press. 


The heaviest lead establishment in Missouri, now 
The profits are 


send their Icad direct to Europe. 
better than can be affered by the N. Y. market. 


The French papers are. still complaining bitterly of 


the American tariff. The correspondent of the Na- 


tional Intelligence quotes from the Siecle the following 
‘We must cause the southern states to 


paragraph. ' e : 
be more and more discontented with this tariff; we 
must seek cofton in Brasil: by a proper convention 
with that country, we may amply compensate our- 
selves for the loss which the absurd final act of the 
American congress is likely to inflict upon us.” 


Gurdon Avery, in the village of Waterville, Oneida 


co., N. Y., raised this year on twelve acres of land, 
29,637 Ibs. of hops. 


e proposes to challenge the 
world to excel him as to quantity and quality, on the 
same quantity of land, for $1000—or separately—qual- 





ity without quantity, or quantity without,quality, for 
$500, on satisfactory evidence. 

The Baltimore and Ohio railroad is completed to 
Cumberland, making an unbroken line of 178 miles. 

The namber who have lived upon the earth has 
been estimated at about 27 ,000,000,000,000,000. This 
sum when divided by 27,864,000, the number of 
square miles of land, gives 1,314,722,076 to a square 
foot! Suppose a square rod capable of benig divided 
into twele graves, each grave woulJ contain a hundred 
persens, so that the whole earth has been one hundred 
times dug over to bury its inhabitants, supposing they 
had been equally distributed 

A stone, weighing halfa ton, fell in Harrowgate, 
England; a few weeks since. It was warm to the 
touch when first examined. It fell during a rain 
storm, and was seen by numbers who describe the 
noise it made in descending as if a thousand people 
were hissing ai once, Dr. Magill who made an ex- 
amination of the stone, says it is composed of basalt, 
with small particles of flint and album graecum. 





THE CENTURY PLANT. 





It will be recollected that in our 37th No. we gave 
a history of this curious plant, accompanied by a fac 


nity of beholding again, it is on that account worth e 
visit, as well as for the patronage of a worthy charity. 
Our numerous readers in New York will undoubted. 
ly avail themselves of the opportunity to see it, which 
they will have during a couple of weeks. 





NOTICE, 


The members of the Albany County Mechanics’ 
Association will meet at Leggett’s long room, Beaver 
st., on Tuesday evening, Nov. 15; all the members of 
the association are requested to be présent, as Busi- 
ness of importance will come before the association. 


JAS. VAN NAMEE, Rec. Seé’y. 


MARRIED—on the Sth inst., by the Rev. B. T. Welch, Mr. 
A. Given to Miss Emily Barker daughter of Charles Barker Esq: 


DIED—Tuesday, Nov. 4, William Ki youngest 
T. W.I Gruves of thie city aged St mean or 
MPLOYMENT WANTED.—A widow, with three small 
children, in destitute Circumstances, is desirous to obtain em- 
ployment. She is a dress and corset maker aad cap do an 
— sewing. a 
st. istchurch, A bestowed 
fue woe? ny favors upon her will be grate- 














similie of the one at the garden of S. Van Rensselaer 
Esq., then just begining to branch out, and another 
of a perfect plant as it appears in its native climate, 
also, of the Aloe. The managers of the orphan asy- 
lum having removed it to New York, it is still exhib- 
ited for the benefit of that institution at Thorburn’s 
seed store, No. 15 John street, daily, from 8 o’clock 
in the morning until 9 in the evening. The cut here 








mY 


given represents the plant at its maturity, before it 


began to blossom. It was removed to its present lo- 
cation without injury, and the buds upon several of 
the upper branches being still unexpanded, are in the 
gradual process of unfolding their plants. The lower 
branches have blessomed. As itis a pheomenon 
which very few, perhaps, may ever have an opportu- 








ung 
rior style on an hocr’s notice. New and fashionable type for 
Se band bills of every size and style; circalars, 
ill beads, &c. &c. 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 
J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Willecontinue the above business at his old stand, having 
in thecities of N ble P and as and 
n ci ew-Yorx, Paitapetruis LB 
is te eupply 
ip 





having in his employ first rate workmen, he 
his customers with all the articles in his line on the most 
ble terms, at Wholesale or il, the 

his assortment: Oak and Hem Harness, 
Trunk, Valise and Skirting 

Russet Bridle, do. Facing Skins, 

Hides, Patent Leather, Coach —— Neats 


i 


, &e, 
Be An assortment of Suck Maxer’s Fixpines will be keps 
on - 

Also, Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker an 
Patent’ Leather, on wand and made to order. pacity 

OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, 
golden ledger, 82 State street, Albany, carries on 

business in all its various branches, viz: PLA 
exXTR«—has a first rate RULING MACHINE and other mecessary 
plements for manufacturing BLANK BOOKS 
tion, en he most reasonable terms, of the 
workmanship. 

N. B. An assortment kept on hand. 





‘ 
ife 





To Builders and Contractors. 


HE subscriber havi urchased Caldwell and * 
Try Tistebtutionent, 6 how ser 


their improved , in all the variety of Door Locks now be 
the best style of building. The utility of these locks or 
be apparent to any one who may examine them, The 
difficulties ing in almost every fock aow in and so mucb 
complained of by rs and house 


in 
removed. The simple but substantial appl cation 
Gear,” ‘There i we lshiliay in any ef ee - 
wear. is no liability in any of its to 
order, and any nue of applied with pues 


them, me) cnd.dn mony sequent enpettente other 
a Ap now in the American m et. a aa 
orders addressed to subscriber, at Furnace, Fonde- 
street, will receive prompt attention. : ij £ el 
ROB’T L. CUNNINGHAM. 


from their simple construction, 
bie egal eo — ck ot A i — ia 
a as ao merican now 
: eee As VAN VOAST, _ 


Yy J 
‘ORSE, Bvilders in Albany 
JOHN ¥. : 


SUAS EE OR eee e bo 
ol bare Semnsrtbe presipeee, aoe 44 
easiest to put on, + Th alate yr T teva weet =2 
seen, Pf JO Albany. 
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MISCELLANY. 





DEATH OF DR. CHANNING. 





BY ALBERT G. GREENE. 


yi burn evermore ; 
the world, like the sun in the skies, 
Fades only to brighten, and sets but to rise. 


vs 
: 


How calmly he uttered his beautiful thought, 
he bore all the honors it 


We bless thee, O God, that the spirit is free, 
Which was true to itself, unto man, and to thee. 
‘Pou hast called it from trial, released it from pain ; 


A REMARKABLE TRIAL. 


According to the Roman civil code the practice 
of supernatural arts wasacrime. For example, 
it was a capital offence for any one to increase his 
rural productions by any art of magical incanta- 
tion. Pliny relates a remarkable trial which took 
place under this law. Cresinus, a laborious and 
skilful husbandman, was charged by his envious 
neighbors with having crops of such abundance 
that it was manifest they could be produced by no 
other means than the power of magic. The sturdy 

i ist met the accusation by bringing into 
court his implements of husbandry, oxen, horses, 
servants, and also his daughter, who formed an 
able assistant, and he assured the judge that these 
were the only “witchcraft which he had used.” 
This intrepidity had the desired effect; the ac- 
cusers were covered with shame and confusion, 
while Cresinus was dismissed with honors from 
the tribunal. How many similar cases occur in 
modern times, in which the success that rewards 
the skilful and industrious is, ascribed to “luck,” 
‘*fortune,’’ or any other cause sooner than the real 
one. Let the’slothful and envious remember the 
defence of Cresinus, the Roman husbandman. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LAW. 
Law is like fire, and those who meddle with it, 
may chance to “‘burn their fingers.” 

—is like a pocket with a hole init; and 
those who therein risk their money, are very like 
to lose it. 

Law—is like a lancet, dangerous in the hands of 
the ignorant ; doubtful, even in the hands of an a- 


w—is tike a sieve; you may see through it; 
But will be considerbly reduced, before you can 
it 


Law—4s like prussic acid ; a dangerous remedy, 
ind the smallest dose of it is generally sufficient. 
Law—is like justice, even asa copper gilt is 
like gold, and the comparative worth of the two 
is about the same. 
Law—is like a razor, which requires a “strong 
back,’’ keenness, and an excellent temper. 
Law—is like a window of stained glass, giving 


‘own peculiar tint and hue to the bright rays o! 
poly ich shine through it. 





CHARITY. 
**My dear Tom,’” said’an exquisite to a brother 
idler, “‘ how do you spend the twenty-four hours?’ 
‘tin charity !’’ replied the friend. ‘‘In charity!’ 
“¥es,” continued Tom. ‘Firstly, I give twelve 


“Boii#s'to steep—and of the remaining twelve I give 


tworte dress:—four to eating and drinkinz—four to 





the play or opera—and two to smoking and build- 
i » 


“Building?” 

“‘Yes—castles in the air; and I assure you ’tis a 
most nqpeaiie pastime. And now whatdo you 
think of my disposition?” 

‘*Equitable as ’tis amiable, Tom,”’ replied his 
friend ; ‘and I must positively take a leaf out of 
your day-book.”’ 





SCRAPS. 

** Necessity is the mother of invention,” as the 
cook said when she used her night cap for a pud- 
ding bag. 

Ladies, if you put your muff into a tight band- 
box, with a piece of camphor gum, about the size 
of a walnut, it will prevent its being eaten by the 
moths. 

It is said that the most beautiful specimens ex- 
hibited at the late fair of the American Jnstitutute 
were the fair themselves. 

It is said that Taglioni can retire upon a com- 
petency or £8000 per annum. Poor Burns died a 
peuper. 

It is said that Adam was 123 feet 6 inches high, 
Noah 100 feet, Moses 30, Hercules 10, and Alex- 


ander 6; while Wellington and Napoleon were not 
over 5 feet 7 inches. 


She who makes her husband and her children 
happy, who reclaims the one from vice, and trains 
up the other to virtue, is a much greater character 
than ladies described in romiances, whose only oc- 
cupation is to murder mankind with shafts from 
the quiver of their eyes. 

Modem poets put a great deal of water in their 
ink.— Gethe. 

There are more established errors current than 
one would believe, and it is astonishing how stead- 


fast men are in their adherence to nonsense.— Von 
Kneble. 


I hate all people who want to found sects. It is 
not error, but sectarian error—nay even sectarian 
truth, which causes much of the unhappiness of 
mankind.— Lessing. 


If the world is to be held together by lies, the 
old which are already current are just as good as 
the new—Do. 

Of all thieves, fools are the worst, they rob you 
of time and temper.— Gethe. 


Be and continue poor, while others around you 
tow rich by dishonesty. Let others fill the offices 
that can only be obtained by mean servility. 
Wrap yourself in your own virtue, and seek a friend 
and your daily bread. If in such a course you 
have grown gray with unbleached honor, bless God 
and die.— Heintzleman. 


Elucation is a companion which no misfortune 
can repress, no crime destroy, no enemy ilienate, 
no disposition enslave ; in solitude, a solace; in so- 
ciety, an ornament; it chastens vice; it guides vir- 
tue ; it gives at once a grace, an ornament togenins. 
Without it what is man? A slave!—Mrs. dustin. 


‘*In spinning yarns and silks a man is sure to 
be worsted—he is also sure to get twisted, and is 
in wre pd of getting doubled; and when a man is 
doubled and twisted he can be easily wound up.’’ 


‘* If there is any man who may eat his bread at 
ce with man and God, it is that man who had 
rought that bread out of the earth by his own 
honest industry. It is cankered by no fraud, it is 
wet by no tears, it is stained by no blood.” 

A treaty has been concluded between Gov. 
Chambers and the Sacs and Fox Indians. The In- 
dians ate to remain in possession of the western 
portion of the territory for three years, and are then 
to move to the west of the Missouri. They are to 
receive £1,050,000. 


A work of some importance to the scientific 
world has just been published at the cost of the 
Papal Government, viz: a description of all the obe- 
lisks of Rome, accompanied by as complete an ex- 
a as the recent, dicoveries relative to the 

ieroglyphics of Egypt. 





p4tar AGENCY AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 
ING, on F street, between 7th and Sth 
the Patent Office, Washi: 


streets, 
City, D. C.—The subscriber hag 


the 

to devote himself to the preparation of sp tions and drewi 
and all matters connected with the obtaining of patents tr well 
inventions either in this country or Europe. His experience jp 
theoretical and practical mechanics, together with an intiman 
revttan pe be 2 ress of the useful arts and manufactures, » 
home a abreed. wih enable him to judge of the novelty and 
utility of inventions submitted to his examination; and as patents 
are not granted, under the existing patent laws, when the 








fi 


inventions are wanting ip novelty, or contravene the 
laws of science, be will be able to furnish all the information ae 
cessary te avoid the expense of making application for pateniy 
which could not be granted, 

Having established a foreign correspondence, he will be able te 
secure patents in Great Britain, France, and ether parts of the 
continent, or furnish in » and prepare all the necessary 
papers for that purpose. 

A model for a machine or ratus, or specimens for a compo. 
sition of matter, are required by law, before a patent can issue; by 
sending a model or specimens to the subscriber, with a shon 
statement of the object cf the invention, the necessary papers and 
drawings will be prepared and forwarded to the applicent for exe- 
cution, thereby obviating the expenses consequent upon a journey 
to Washington, or detay in issuing the patent. 

Being well acquainted with the patent laws of the United States, 
England and France, and the decisions of the courts in patest 
cases, he tenders his services where information is required in rm. 
ference to infringements of patent«, or defence against suits for is. 
fringement, auch as compiling and arranging evidence, &c. 

To individuals and companies wishing to procure drawings em 
estimates of machinery, or buildings, for manufectories, on the 
most modern and improved plans, or any other matter connected 
with mechanical engineering, he will furnish information; and, 
should it be required, will locate and superimtend structures of 
this description. 

Wishing to be generally useful to mechanics and inventors, b 
will attend to the sale of machinery and pena rights; this, being 
a place of resort from all parts of the Union, is perhaps the bes 
location for such a . 

Papers relating to patents can be sent to the commisvioner of 
patents, when voluminous, free of postage, and models sent to the 
collectors of the principal ports, will aleo come free of ¢ 
and the subscriber can be advised thereuf by letter, which in all 
cases must be port paid All applications fur information 
to patents must be accompanied by a fee of five doliars; charges 
for other busi tr tions will be made according to theit 
magnitude. J. JAMES GREENOUGH. 


Certificate of Hon. H. L. Evtewoatn, Commissioner of Patents, 
Parent Orrice, Nov. 20rn, 1242. 
Mr. J. J. Greenough, who has for some years been employed 
in the ut office, in a highly responsible situation, under the act 
of 1836, restoring the records, having to my regret tendered his 
resignation, I take great pleasure in ng him as a gen- 
tleman worthy of confidence, and as being particuleriy qualified 
to take charge of any business requiring a knowledge uf mecha- 
nical science, the progress of the arts, and patent improvements. 
Mr. Greenough is also well acquainted with the practice of this 
office. “HENRY L. ELLSWORTH, 





Rererences.—Hon. S. Prentiss, of Vt., U.S. Senate; Hon. J. 
P. Kennedy, of , U. 8. House of Kep.; Hon. Jobn C. Clark, 
of NV. Y., U. 8. House of Rep.; Hon W. Cranch, Chief Justice 


D.C, JW. Wand, Esq., Chief Clerk, Patent Office; C. M. 
Keeler, Esq., Examiner, Hecene Copier. 





\ EAVER & RICHARDSON, Umbrellas and Parasol 
made, covered and repaired, in the neatest and most dars- 
ble style, at No. 66 Green street, Albany, opposite the first Bap- 
tist church. N,. B. Umbrellas can be furnished by the dozen at 
short notice, a7 





AGENTS WANTED. 





Mechanics out of employment may find it a paying 
business to solicit subscribers for this paper in their 
vicrnities and among their friends. Applications, post 
paid, directed to this office will meet with attention; 
they should be accompanied by certificates of charac 
ter and responsibility. 

The following local agents are aathorized to reccive eubscrip- 
tions and money for this paper. 

Messrs. Wells & Webb, 42 Ann etreet, New Vork. 

G.H. Oshorne, Poughkeepsie P.P Cleveland, Skeneateles 
James Hegeman, Troy Chas. White, Aaburn 

J. M. Edgerton, West Troy Chas. Coy, Canandsigua 

J. B. Gilson, Waterford Jobr Williams, Cazenovia. 
Thos. Evton, Bath, Me. Jas. Goddard, Truxton 
Andrew Hanna; Utica . W. Hemiap, Geneva 

N. G. Brown, Milltown Lather Moore, Roc bester 
Wm. Burton, Cohoes T. 8. Hawks, Buffalo 


8. Lewis, Hoseoye Geo. Francis, Waterloo 
Postmasters will forward subscriptions and money free of ex- 
pense, as the law authorizes them to do. 


NEW YORE STATE MECHANIC, 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha- 
nies and Manufacturers, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
By JOEL MUNSELL, 


No. 58 State Stect, Albany, 
At $1.50 per annum in advance. 








Terms for vol. 2.—To clubs of 20 or more, having the 
paper sent in one pack 81 each per ennum, in advance. 


© clubs of not less then 5, sent as above, $1.25 cach, in ad- 
vance. 

Single subscribers $1.50, in advance. 

Members of the state and county or town associations, sub- 
scribing throngh the secretary, are entitled to the peper at @1 per 
sanum, in advance. 


Subscribers who de not pay in advance, $2 per sanum, 
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From the Boston Post. between Rome me ee ~ — rt which 

was on the coast of abar, (whic s been ever 

7eP ay tes een we considered as the greatest manufacturing district 

» Neath that low arch which boasts the blac of the east) where the art of weaving was practis- 

Of iron wel! annealed, ed at the remotest period of which we have any 
Ten eee. anfound of mortal view, account. Mr. Gifford, in a note to his translation 
Hidden ds heuer ond the vice, of Juvenal, tell us,’ that the ‘‘ serica vestes were 

Unseen the bellows blow, what we call fine cottons, imported into Europe in 
dee Juvenal’s time, as they were ages before, from 

tar wide India, through the country of the Seres, the mod- 
ey oe — ern Bochara:” and this is strongly corroborated 
Irradiate the walle which bide in the Georgics of Virgil, which seem evidently 
Bt walle of glans ree thei aan, to allude to the cotton plant: 
in Gickers spires, ion’ 
And thes te mortal eve betray Lai others tol ead bow the Bares span” 

A northern Vulcan's fires. Their fleecy forests in a slender twine. 
hs fees to Aetonsene ene Among the Greeks and Romans, spinning was 
No breezes fan his burning face the chief employment of the women: the rites of 

Who torges bolts for Jove. marriage directed their attention to it; and the dis- 
Op erases — aad taff and fleece were not only the emblems but the 
That, far (rom forging thunder there, objects of the most important domestic duties of a 

Ste connet ball fe grad. wife. The machinery employed in weaving, 
Not so with him whose fires illame though perhaps rude in its construction, was, in 
Heaven's Lae teelee, thew room; principle, similar to that still in use; and the pro- 

fs hee in full xupply. cess of fulling and preparing the cloth, seems to 
eS at eee, have resembled the modern practice in every par- 
Where burryiig gaten forever blow, ticular point, except that of shearing the nap, with 

As if to lomf bin aid. which the ancients do not appear to have been ac- 
To tell me of a welding heat quainied. In early records we do not, however, 
PR ay sy aa hp tt read of cloth being measured, which appears to 

Teese eciatifietions prove. have arisen from a custom of weaving no more 
Swart workmen of the frozen north, cloth in one piece than was sufficient to forma 
To. be Bi bry Ee the earth single dress. 

And store the lightning there? | Muslins are to this day manufactured by the 
i - sam pent = primitive loom in India, probably without altera- 
To mend it while it rolls? — tion of the form in use during the earliest ages of 

If so, ply hammer, screw, or wedge, its invention. It consists merely of two bamboo 
Ti eosarth be deahed by Backs’ sledge, rollets, one for the warp, the other for the web, 
To filty thousand pieces. with a pair of geer, and the shuttle performs the 

TS CT a TEE once of the “ye This siempre Saeereaa., v7 

- pr ian weaver frequently erects under the shade o 

KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. atree. He digs « bade’ large enough to contain 
his legs, and the lower part of his geer; he then 

LINEH, COTTON, ETC. stretches his warp, by fastening the rollers at due 

Why is linen believed to have been originally | distances in the turf, and suspends the balances of 


manufactured in Egypt? 

Because of its frequent mention in the books of 
Moses, the most ancient of the scriptural writers. 
The original Hebrew, not, however, specifying 
the substance cf which the cloth called in the ver- 
sion, linen, was formed, would be only slight evi- 
dence of the manufacture of flaren cloth in Egypt 
at that period, were it not from thence thai it was 
first obtained, and thence only that Europe was for 
a long time supplied with it. Mummies are also 
generally found swathed in linen; and, as |. art 
of preserving bodies in that manner was practised 
in E in the remotest ages, there can be no 
doubt that linen was made there at an era of very 
great antiquity 

Why did the manufacture of linen make but lit- 
tle progress in Europe during the middle ages? 

Because it was confined, both then and for a 
long period aflerwandts, to private families, where 
the thread was spun, and the web was wove for do- 
mestic use; and its scarcity as an article of appar- 
el, has been considered as one of the chief causes 
of the leprosy. Linen, indeed, seems to have been 
earlier adopted as a luxury for the table than the 
person, and we read of its being used at banquets 
long before it was known as an article of dress. 


Why is the newly invented French “papier 
linge’’ so called? 

Because it consists of a paper made to resemble 
damask and other linen so cleverly, that it is im- 
possible, without examination, to detect the differ- 
ence; and even to the touch, the ariicles made 
from the papier linge are very much like linen, 
and are used for every purpose to which linen is 
applicable, with the exception, of course, of those 
in which strength and durability are required. 
The price is very low: a napkin costs only five or 
six centimes, (about a half-penny) and when tl ey 
are dirty, they are taken back at half-price. 

Why ia it conjectured that fine India coltons 
were used in ancient Rome? 

Because there was a regular commercial inter- 


the geer, into which he inserts his great toes, 
serve instead of treddles; and with his long shut- 
tle, he draws the weft throws the warp, and after- 
wards closes it up to the web. The spinning is 
still performed by the ancient operation of the dis- 
taff. 

Why is woolen a less advantageous manufacture 
than cotion? 

Because wool undergoes great waste in the pro- 
cess of being made into cloth, by scouring and 
shearing, which may be taken atone half, and the 
expense is greater, whilst cotton incurs no waste 
of importance. 

Why is the spinning-frame superior to the 
jenny? 

Because, though the spinning-jenny invention, 
in 1767, by Hargreaves, a carpenter, gave the 
means of spinning twenty or thirty threads at once, 
with no more labor than had been previously re- 
— to spin a single thread—the thread spun by 
the jenny could not be used except as weft, being 
destitute of the firmness or hardness required in 
the longitadinal threads or warp. Mr. Arkwright 
supplied this deficiency by the invention of the 
spinning frame, that wonderful piece of machine- 
ry, which spins a vast number of threads of any 
degree of fineness or hardness, leaving to man 
merely to feed the machine with cotton, and to 
join the threads when they happen to break. 

Why is the spinning-mule so named ? 

Because it is a compound of the machinery used 
in the hand-jenny and water-frame. 

Why is cambric so called? 

Because it was first manufactured at Cambray in 
France. 

Why may Rouen be considered the Manchester 
of France? 

Because it is the great seat of the cotton manu- 
factures, containing nearly 200 factories, employ- 
ing about 60,000 persons. The proximity of Rou- 
en to llavre de Grace, the great American port. 
gives it the same advantage, in point of situation 





course established through the medium of Egypt 


Why does netting differ from knitting ? 
Because the first is performed by knotting into 
weet = cannot be unravelled; while se- 
c is, by a certain arrangement of | , 80 Cons 
nected with each me pode rage ighly elastic 
without separation, yet capable of being unravelled 
and having the thread applied to any other use. 
Why has it b.en conjectured that knit stockings 
were invented in Scotland? 

Because the earliest account of this kind of knit- 
ing, is traced in a patent granted in France to a 
guild of knitters. who chose St. Fiacre, a Scotch- 
man, for their patron. 

Why are Angola hose preferred for their supe- 
rior warmth? 

Because they combine worsted and cotton in the 
closest intermixture of the fibre. The separate 
materials are first passed through a machine called 
a picker and blower, to clean and lighten the wool 
or cotton, so that half an ounce will fill a bushel 
measure. These are then carded together, b 
which the intermixture is effected, part of eac 
material being dyed blue and. black. It is then 
spun of various fineness by throstles and mules. 

Why does the knitting of thread-lace differ from 
that of slockings. 

Because, in making stockings, only one thread 
is employed, and that in one uniform way; where- 
as, lace is formed of as many threads as the pat- 
tern and breadth require. 

*Why does lace exhibit various patterns? 

Because the pattern is drawn on a piece of parch- 
ment, and fastened to the cushion of a circular 
box with pins formed on purpose, which are stuck 
through if in various places, according to the de- 
sign intended to be represented; the requisite num- 
ber of threads are then wound upon a small bob- 
bin, one end being tied to each pin, and these are 
thrown over and under each other in various ways; 
so that the threads twine round ‘the pins, and this 
form the multiplicity of holes or eyes which pro- 
duce the desired figure. : 

Why is some knit-lace called point? ~ 

Because it has been worked; or embroidered, 
with the needle : when formed of silk; .it is called 
blonde. 

Why was cotton-lace formerly in such disre- 
pute? 

Because the quality of lace depends on its trans- 
parency, and at first, the meshes of cotton were en- 
cumbered with loose fibres, which destroyed its 
clearness; end to remove these, for some years ap- 
peared to be an insuperable difficulty. 


Why is lace ‘* gassed ?” : 
Because the flame of the gas may penetrate the 
meshes, and free them of these loose fibres, whi 


is done without the smallest injury to the fabric. 

Why does ordinary weaving differ from lace- 
weaving? 

Because it has the warp perpendicular instead 
of horizontal; and, instead of the shuttle moving 
at right angles, brass bobbins, in brass carriages 
of very curious and delicate structure, are made to 
pass in cross directions round the warp threads 
obliquely, so as to produce the hexagonal meshes. 
In truth, the principle of the machine is to 
the very same result as is effected by the evolutions 
of the bobbins on the pillow or cushion in hand 
lace-making. 

Weavers, or lace-machine hands, are paid by the 
number of holes, or meshes, which run from 330 
to 520 the square inch. The estimate is made by 
the rack, or 240 holes lengthways, for which they 
receive, according to breadth, from threepence to 
eightpence per sack. 





A GLANCE AT THE ARTS IN THE FAIR 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


(Coneluded.) 

The flannels of American make were of the most 
admirable texture and general quality. The cloths 
made without spinning or weaving, some quarter of 
an inch in thickness, were beautiful and very fine. 








as Manchester derives from being near Liverpool. 


A cost made of this, we were satisfied, would out 
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wear all nature, and make a fire-and-water-proof fire- 
man’s cap lung after that, and wear fine too, of course, 
as there is nota threadinit. It hails from 60 Pine 
street-——We saw a new machine for shaving spokes 
for wheels that was very ingenious, and which ap- 
peared from the rapidity of its execution to do the 
work of a dozen men in that line, but we found no 
one to give us further particulars. The patent 
windlas fountain lamp, invented by W. Hunt of New 
York, although alluded to before, isso deserving 
of special notice, that we cannot refrain from doing 
it further justice. It is designed to burn cam- 
phine composition oil, without a wick or a substitute 








a line of great length, marched up from the N. Caro- 
lina with music and looked well, not to say promising 
for the reputation of our navy. The military musi- 
cal school of Governor’s Island headed by the band of 
the fort, looked and marched admirably when visiting 
the fair. They are some 50 youths from 10 to 16 
years of age studying and producing music for the 
army under the government. Delegates from the me- 
chanical associations in Boston, Philadelphia and 
other places were in attendance during the fair and 
were uniformely gratified with the reception given 
them by the directors. There were on each day of 


| the fair addresses from distinguished visitors, mostly 


Sor one. It is arranged as a portable pendulous | (5 other states, all of which were replete with val- 
or fixed lamp for stores, parlors, halls, theatres, | yabje information and delivered in a style of great 


churches, &c., and more particularly to take the place 
of gas wherever that is used. It may be supplied 
from a distant can or cask in an out of the way place, 
without the least danger whatever, and at one-third 
the price of oil, and at one-half the expense of gas. 
The avoidance of all trouble on account of wick, and 
the great richness and splendor of the light, cannot 
fail to ensure the speedy introduction of this lamp 
for all the above purposes. Another important ad- 
vantage, is its peculiar adaptation to light houses ; 
and we understand that Mr. Hunt is already intro- 
ducing it by request for that purpose. In fine, the 
merits of the lamp will soon be fully and generally 


known. 

Gen. Tallmadge, president of the Institute, men- 
tioned, on the announcement of the premiums, at the 
elose of the fair, that no less than fourteen states, 
and one territory, presented competitors for the ho- 
nors of the Institute on the occasion. There were 
1700 competitors for premiums, and 17,000 articles 
submitted to the inspection of the judges, of which 
there had been 300 appointed. The president re- 
ferred to the accomplishment of all the exhibitions 
which had been promised by the Institute—the plow- 
ing match at East New York, the boat races, the blo..- 
‘ing up of the ship by Colt’s battery, the cattle show, 
speeches, music, &c. &c. In ihe department of ag- 
riculture, there were in 1829 but a few apples, and 
now the spacious room crowded with products, would 
sufficiently test the advancement. In horticulture, 
the exhibition was worthy of all praise, but next year 
Mr. Bridgeman with some ladies had promised a 
great deal more. Several states had contributed in 
products of gardening, and Boston it was said, had 
gone ahead of the Institute in many of the articles ex- 
hibited. Though 25 cents is charged for admittance. 
yet no funds were expended except for the fair and 
expenses in the award of the premiums, and not above 
one eighth of those who visited the fair were pay vis- 
itors. All members with their families and all the 
contributors and their friends are admitted free of ex- 
pense. All members of the legislature, of the com- 
mon council and of more than forty argricultural and 
other societies are invited guests, besides 11,000 scho- 
lars of our public schools. 

‘The annual expense of hiring the rooms for the 
fair, inconvenient as they were amounts to more than 
all the premiums awarded. This called loudly for 
“gnitable rooms to be built for the institute and ‘the aid 
of the public in so doing, The president here alluded 
to several signal specimens of workship exhibited 
,both by ladies and mechanics, A steam vessel said 
he is much spoken of by the prints as building in 
Europe to proceed to this port in the spring, which is 
~ 300 feet in length, while we have building in our own 
port a steamer for our Hudson 330 feet in length; 
evincing an acknowledged superiority in this branch 
of science and skill. Several states had manifested a 
‘vlively interest in the good cause of the Institute and 
* Many persons were constantly becoming members al 
*) only $2 per annum. 

The fair was visited by all the boys of the nava' 

school with their officers. The jolly young tars, in 





elegance and effect. The fine works exhibited during 
several evenings of the fair were of the most brilliant 
and striking character. Every exhibition connected 
with this great annual and national fair of the Ame- 
rican Institute was distinguished for its effect and im- 
portance. Time would entirely fail as to do any thing 
like justice to it; and we have therefore briefly men- 
tioned a few only of the articles exhibited and of the 
occurences during the fair. It is only necessary to 
add that on no occasion has there been so great and 
so useful an exhibition of mind and of mechanical 
skill, in this country, nor is it probable there will be 
any thing to compare with it until the next annual 
fair of the American Institute. r 





STILLING. 





Henry Young Stilling was the son of a poor 
man, half-tailor, half-shoemaker, in a smail vil- 
lage in Westphalia; and this poor, weak, unfriend- 
ed, pious boy, led by strange jumps and curious 
cross-ways of Providence, rose frum one dignity 
to another, till at last he became aulic counsellor 
to the grand duke of Baden, operator of cataract to 
all the Blind in Germany, and a prominent religious 
writer among the Moravians. His life was long— 
from 1740 to 1817—but he lost not one line of that 
primitive simplicity of character, the great virtue 
of that pious race from which he sprung. During 
the first 20 years of his life, be saw ai Lard little 
but the unassuming and pervading piety of a Mora- 
vian commumunity. How he was startled by the 
first profane expression he heard ! 

He was about eight years old. He sat on a 
chair, reading a book and looking very serious, as 
was his fashion. Stabler looked him in the face, 
and said,‘‘ Henry, what are you duing there so se- 
iously??? ‘*lamreading.”” ‘* Have you learned, 
to read so young?”? ~The child expressed surprise 
and read aloud, with great fluency, giving at the 
same time the proper emphasis and expression to 
every word. Stabler was astonished. ‘‘ May the 
devil take me,’’ said he,‘ if I ever saw the like of 
that.””» When Henry heard this oath, he sprung 
suddenly up, trembled, and looked fearfully round. 
When however, he saw the devil did not make his 
appearance, he said,‘‘ Oh God! how gracious thou 
art!’ ‘Turning round to Stabler he said, “Man, 
hast thou seen Satan??? ‘‘ No,” replied he. ‘*‘ivhen 
never call on him again,’’ said Henry, and went 
into another room. 

Happy that parent who has so educated his chil- 
dren that the first oath they hear thus shocks them, 
and makes them forsake the swearer’s presence— 
and happy he who by assiduous teaching and ex- 
ample,succeeds in making his children fear an oath 
to the last of his days! 





BOAT TO RESCUE NAPOLEON. 





It is not, perhaps, generally known, that afew 
years since, a vessel was engaged to be built at 
Battersea, England, by the renowned Johnson, the 
smuggler, for the purpose of liberating Bonaparte 
from the Island of St. Helena. The vessel was 
about ninety feet long, and the burden of one hun- 
dred tons. It was built of half inch plank; the 
grain of two such planks was placed in a vertical 





and the other two in a horizontal position. The 

planks were so well caulked and cemented togeth- 
er, that the thickness of the sides of the vessel did 
not exceed that of au ordinary washing tub. The 
masts were so contrived, that they could be low- 
ered to a level with the deck, and the whole vessej 
might be sunk in shoal water, with the crew on 
board, without any danger. Ample means were 
provided for supplying the vessel with fresh air. 
The plan was, to sail up at night, within a short 
distance of St. Helena, and sink the vessel until the 
next or some subsequent night, when the Emperor 
would be enabled to make his escape to the beach, 
at which time the vessel was to be raised, Bona- 
parte to get on board, and sail away in the dark. 
lt happened, however that Bonaparte died before 
the vessel was quite finished; and it is a curious 
coincidence that she was to be coppered the very 
day the news of his death arriv Johnson was 
to have received £40,000 as soon as the vessel had 
got into the blue water, exclusive of the reward to 

e given in case the enterprise succeeded. 

This Johnson had previously offered his servi- 
ces to the admiralty, and affirmed that he could 
blow up any ship without being hurt. According. 
ly, a trial was given him in the Thames, accom- 
panied by a boatswain to one of her Majesty’s ships, 
who had been married only a week before, ina 
boat of similar construction to the one before de- 
scribed, to a barge moored in the middle of the 
stream. They sunk their boat, made fast their tor- 
pedo to the bottom of the barge, and lighted the 
match. Johnson then perceived that his vessel re- 
mained fast, having got, (as sailors express it) his 
cable athwart hause of the barge; upon which, he 
pulled out his watch, and having looked at it al- 
ternately, told the boatswain he had only two min- 
utes and a half to live. Upon this, the boatswain 
began to make grievous lamentations—‘‘Oh! my 
poor dear Nancy !”’ said the boatswain‘ “what will 
she say?’’ Avast blubbering,”’ said Jobnson, “‘doff 
your jacket, and be ready to stuff it in the hawse- 
hole, while I cut the cable.” Upon saying this, 
Johnson seized an axe, and cut the cable. The 
boatswain stuffed his jacket into the hole, and they 
got out of the reach of the torpedo, which blew up 
the barge. 





MACHINERY IN THE HUMAN FRAME. 


Very few, even mechanics, are aware, how 
much machinery there is in their own bodies. Not 
only are there hinges and joints in the bones, but 
there are valves in the veins, a forcing pump in 
the heart and other curiosities. One of the mus- 
cles of the eye formsa real pulley. The bones 
which support the body are made precisely in 
that form, which has been calculated by mathe- 
maticians, to be strong for pillars and supporting 
columns ; that of hollow cylinders. This form com- 
bines the greatest lightness with the greatest 
strength, Of this form are the quills of birds’ wings 
where these requisites are necessary. 











TUE FACTORY SYSTEM. 

The Olive Branch, a religious paper of the Meth- 
odist persuasion, remarks, 

“That great men, and m many respects good 
men, pay little attention to the happiness of: their 
poor work folks. The Messrs. Lawrence, some 
time since, according to the Lowell new spapers 
when overstocked with goods, ordered the speed 
of their mills slackened one third, instead of eiv- 
ing their help one third of the time for rest and the 
improvement of their minds, their poor people 
were kept in the mills twelve or fourteen hours. to 
do what they could as easily have done in eight or 
nine.—We mention this case because these ven- 
tlemen are among our first citizens, and one of 
them has been a member of Congress, and has 
talked great words about a protective tariff and all 
that for the benefit of American laborers, while 
his own workmen could not be allowed a few hours 
a day for rest and to cultivate their minds, which 
he could give them without the cost ofa cent O 
no! the workmen must be brought to feel that they 
are a part of the machinery of a factory!” ° 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, NOV. 19, 1842. 

{ry We this week redeem the pledge made one 
year ago, when this paper was commenced without a subscriber, 
that it should be priuted one year at all hazards. ‘The same as- 
surance is made for the year to come, trusting that the mechanics 
will sustain us in the risk. 








&= With this paper a large number of sub- 
scriptions terminate. As there are undoubtedly some who may 
wish to continue, the next paper, commencing the second volume, 
will be generally sent to them. I: is boped that thoy will mostly 
continue their patronage, and contribute the small amount re- 
quired, and thas keep one paper of the kind in existence, Below 
will be found the terms for the ensuing volume, by which it will 
be seen that members of associations and companies may save 
enough to pay a part or the whole of their postage, by clubbing 
together and having the buadle sent to one of the company, ata 
reduced price. If there should be any whe do not feel willing to 
do se much, or rather so little, for the common cause, they will 
please to retarn the paper through the post office, otherwise it will 
be taken for granted that they wish it continued. 


Terms tor vol, 2.—To clas of 20 or more, having the 
paper sent in one package, 81 cach per annem. in advance, 

‘To clubs of not less than 5, sent as above, $1.25 cach, in ad- 
vance, 

Single subscribers $1.50, in advance. 

Members of the state and county or town associations, sub- 
scribing through the secretary, are entitled to the paper wt @1 per 
annum, in advance. 

Subscribers who do not pay in advance, $2 per annum, 





BIN DING.—Subscribers wanting their volumes 
bound, can have them done in any style and at reasonable prices, 
by leaving them at this office. 





= The list of American patents will be con- 
tinued in the next volume, end a selection of the most important 
ioglish ones wi’! also be given, as we flad opportunity. 





‘To Cornespon DENTS.—The communication 
of F. R., though very excellent in its way, is not exactly suited 
to our columns. ‘The same also may be said of several other es- 
says which have been on Gilé some time, aud which we have en- 
deavored to find room for. Cannot come « (these writers give us 
facts in relation to their trades, not generally known’? They may 
be more generally useful in that way. 

We are under obligations to the “ Mechanic” from Troy, on 
whose letter we had the privilege of paying postage, for the ex- 
traordiuary intelligence that he does not consider advertisements 
ef geveral interest to readers! We shall deliberate on that same 
with great earnestness, and see what is to be done. 


THE MECHANIC ARTS. 





It was contemplated at the outset of this paper 
iv give a practical description of the trades and 
professions, illustrating the application of the sci- 
ences to the mechanical arts. For the necessary 
information we trusted that the leading mechanics 
would furnish facts on their respective trades, 
from which we should be able, with other assist- 
ance, to gather materials for such a series of arti- 
cles. But it was found that a great number were 
not only ignorant on the subject, but indifferent, 
and that those who were most disposed to lend a 
helping hand, were too much occupied with their 
own immediate affairs, and too frequently, from 


waat of literary habits and practice, incapable of 


rendering’ that aid which was expected by the 
communication of their ideas in writing. In short 
the assistance, literary and pecuniary, to carry out 
the objects and designs of the work, have been in 

competent to that end—only partial and incom- 
plete essays on some branches of manufacture, have 
been given. ‘In the next volume, however, it will 





be attempted to give a complete account of the 
mechanical arts, illustrated with engravings, em- 
bracing every trade, and including a description 
of the tools used, the facts which led to their in- 
vention, and the principles on which these useful 
instruments depend. Were the patronage suffi- 
cient, we should be enabled to extend the articles 
to a greater length by giving supplements monthly. 
As it is we shall go as far as the patronage will 
warrant; and while it is designed to make the 
series useful and practical to each particular trade, 
it will also be sought to make them interesting fo 
all. The materials are prepared, and we shall com- 
mence the course in the first number of the next 
volume. 





WASTE OF FUEL. 





Residents from the country, where fuel is plenty, 
and who are accustomed to enjoy the cheerfulness 
of an open fire, adopt with reluctance the close 
stoves which they are compelled to use on chang- 
ing their habitation to the town. They complain 
that they cannot feel the heat because they do not 
see it. The large open fire places of the country, 
although greatly reduced in size from those under 
which our ancestors sat. in the winter evenings, 
and which were so constructed that the whole fa- 
mily were gathered on the hearth, under the throat 
of the chimney, the projecting mantle piece em- 
bracing them within its compass—are still main- 
tained at ax alarming waste of fuel. Dr. Arnott 
estimates that of the whole heat produced from the 
fuel thus used, about seven-eighths ascend the 
chimney, and is absolutely wasted. The loss of 
heat is, in the first place, mure than half in the 
smoke, as it issues from the burning mass; second- 
ly, that carried off by the current of the warmed 
air of the room, which is constantly entering 
the chimney, between the fire and the mantel 
piece, and mixing with the smoke; this is esti- 
mated at nearly two-eighths: thirdly, it is a fact 
that the black or visible part of the smoke of a 
common fire is really a valuable part of the fuel, 
escaping unburned. If, then, more than half of the 
heat produced be in the smoke, and if about an 
eighth of the combustible pass away unbumed, 
there is a loss of at least seven-eighths of the 
whole. Count Rumford estimated the loss at four- 
teen fifteenths. We are aware that in the multi- 
tude of contrivances for burning fuel economically , 
some have been construcied with a view to the con- 
sumption of the smoke, but do not know of any 
now in use. The want of some such machinery 
gave rise toa trade, that involved a great deal of 
suffering; that of the chimney-sweeper. If soot, 
says a writer in the Penny Magazine, were a ne- 
cessary product of combustion—if fuel, when burn- 
ed, could not give off heat without yielding soot 
also, then we might legitimately confine attention 
to the best mode of removing the seot thus formed. 
But such is a serious and most expensive error. 
Soot is not a result of combustion; it is fuel, use- 
ful carbon, actually wasted by being driven off in- 
to the atmosphere, without being made to yield its 
heating effects. If instead of being allowed’ to 
pass up the flue, it were made to pass over or 
through burning fuel, whereby it should be itself 
burned, only the gases and a very small portion of 
useful carbon would be lost. It is not impossible 
that such an improvement may be introduced into 
dwellings. We do not feel the evils of a want of 





such a contrivance so much here as in those cities 


where the authorities require that every chimney 
shall be swept at short stated periods, as is or has 
been the law in some of our American cities. Here 
-he notes of the sweep are seldom heard. His con- 
dition in England has attracted the attention of 
philanthropists for more than half a_ century. 
There the intoduction of machinery for cleaning 
chimneys has reduced his labor; a prevention of 
the evil which requires his services should have 
been long since found. 





HOME MADE VOLCANOES. 


Some wag has recently made a satisfactory ex- 
periment in the manufacture of domestic thunder; 
a very odd article to experiment on by the way, 
but quite as rational, perhaps, as many others upon 
which men are exercising their propensities to in- 
vent in this age of patents. Any one haying a 
taste for exhibitions of this sort, would do better 
to turn his attention to voleanoes.. He might ex- 
ercise his genius by getting up an eruption on his 
own grounds, and enjoy the spectacle, from his 
chamber window! Ora magnificent .volcano 
might be got up by sabscription, as they do bal- 
loon ascents, and the whole public be. gratified 
with a stupendous model of Vesuvius. Some very 
eminent philosophers have had a hand in this kind 
of fun, and produced actual volcanoes. They were, 
however, of too grave and scientific a nature to ans- 
wer the purpose we have in view, whichis noth- 
ing short of a grand upheaval of the Helderberg at 
least! The science has not yet been carried to so 
great an extent as that; all that has beendone, 
was attempted with a view to test the theories of 
philosophers, who differ on the subject of the origin 
and cause of volcanic fire. Not to mention lord 
Monboddo’s theory of the earth’s animality, where- 
in the volcanoes were enormous boils and ulcers, 
the French scavens, among whom were Rouelle 
and Demarets, attributed the phenomena entirely 
to the inflammation of bitumen, pit coal, fossil 
wood, and turf, or peat; but an explanation more 
generally received was proposed by Lemery, who 
ascribed them to the spontaneous combustion of 
pyrites. To test his hypothesis, he made a strik- 
ing experiment, the success of which rendered his 
theory highly probable, and has been repeated 
elsewhere with the same success. He.formed a 
mixture of fifty pounds of iron filings and sulphur, 
which, after moistening it, he buried in the ground 
at a certain depth. The mixture became gradual- 
ly heaied, and at last took fire with a great.ex- 
plosion! Most naturalists, says Malte-Brun, com- 
bine these two opinions, considering pyrites as the 
foundation and cause of voleanic fire, while the 
vast masses of bituminous and carbonaceous schists 
which are often met with stratified in the same 
rocks, serve as fuel to the subterranean fire, which 
becomes extinguished when it can find. no more 
nourishment. Now the man who applied to con- 
gress a few years ago for a grant of ten acres of 
land in the District of Columbia, to enable him to 
erect a gigantic model of the earth, if he has not 
got any thing more stupendous than that on hand, 
will do well to apply this hint to practice, 

Esvy’s Conican Venricaror.—A model 
of this instrument may be seen at the bookstore.of 
Mr. Little, and at the.store of Mr. James S,.Gould 
in South Market street. Its onstruction :is ex- 
ceedingly simple, and demonstrates the practical 





utility of the invention. . Prof. Espy, has caused 
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ventilators to be placed upon the tops of the chim- 
nies of the public buildings in Washington, and 
they have proved perfect safeguards against smoke, 
‘in every instance, whenever applied to chimnies 
from tea rooms, that before have smoked almost) 


accomplished thorough cures. 

An experiment with the model will satisfy any, 
who prefer relying upon trial to the certified state- 
ments of others, that the invention is all it claims 
to be, “a perfect cure for smoking chimnies.”’ 
Any who care to enjoy the benefit of this invention, 
we refer to Mr. Little or to Mr. Gould. 

This invention has previously been alluded to on 
pages 174 part I, and 27 part 2. 





O_pew News paper.—We have lately been 
presented with a copy of the Boston Gazette and 
Country Journal, ‘‘ contaning the freshest advices, 
foreign and domestic,”’ numbered 904, and dated 
August, 3, 1772. We learn from Thomas, that 
this paper was distingushed for the spirited politi- 
cal essays which appeared in it previous to the re- 
volution. When the dispute between Great Britain 
and her colonies assumed a serious aspect, this pa- 
per arrested the public attention, from the part its 
able writers took in the cause of liberty and their 
country; and it gained a very extensive circula- 
tion. Soon after the war began, the British closed 
the avenues between Boston and the country, but 
one of the publishers made his escape by night, in 
a boat, with a press and a few typex, and opened 
his office in Watertown, where he continued the 
Gazette and printed fur the provincial congress of 
Massachusetts. The umber before us, which 
was printed more than seventy years ago, is quite 
a curious specimenof the typographic art in this 
country at that period: It contains some well 
written strictures on the conduct of Gov. Hutchin-! 
son, and predicts ‘‘ that probably some time here- } 
after, how soon God only knows, an alarming 
scene may open; when an oppressed and insulted 
people, seeing the instruments of the oppression 
riot in the abundant participation of public trea- 
sures, will be excited to the utmost desperation 
and revenge, the fatal consequences whereof can- 
not be foreseen.”? Among the advertisements is 
one, more common at that day than since, of ‘‘a 


gro girl strong and hearty, 14 years of age.” 





Query ror CanPeNTERS.—Can any of your 
readers furnish a table of the proper proportions 
for scantlings of timber for small buildings. For 
instance, in bearing posts of oak, if the height be 
ten feet, what should be the size of the scantling 
in square inches? The same for pine. Also the 
proportions for girders, joists, bridgings, rafters, 
beams &c., both of oak and pine? 





Test or Vaccrnation.—There is still much 
scepticism in community on the efficacy of vac- 
cination. {t arises in part fiom the frequency of 

rsons having been vaccinated being attacked 
with small pox or varioloid. It is believed that 
this never occurs when the virus has take effect 
thoroughly. It should therefore be insisted in 
families that the physician use the test introduced 
by Dr. Bryce of Edinburgh several years since, of 
vaccinating on the other arm from the one first 
vaccinated. If the first had been perfect, both 








this does not take place the constitution has not 
been properly effected, and vaccination must be 
repeated. This simple and easy security ought 
never to be neglected. 





Query.—We perceive that the Long Island 
Star has agencies at Jerusalem, Jericho, Mount 
Sinai and Babylon. Can any of its correspondents 
from those regions tell what has become of the 
scarlet woman that used to *bide in the latter toon? 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 


While Miller is preaching in Madison street, the 
destruction of the world in 1843, Dr. Smith, the geolo- 
gist, is lecturing in Broadway, and proving that it 
has existed for millions of years, and will not, in all 
probability, be destroyed for millions to come. 

The election of the state of New York has resulted 
in the elevation of Mr. Bouck to the gubernatorial 
chair by a majority of about 20,000. The assembly 


will stand 93 democrats, 35 whigs; in the senate 22) 


democrats, 10 whigs. 

The lake steam boat Vermillion took fire on Sun- 
day morning while on her passage down, and burnt 
to the water’s edge. She hada large quantity of 
freight on board, principally flour, and a great num- 
ber of passengers, most of whom were saved almost 
by a miracle, as they were asleep in their berths, and 
the fire spread with inconceivable rapidity. All the 
baggage of the passengers was consumed. 

The factories at Ipswich, Mass., have stopped. 

The steamboat Lawrence from Kanawha, struck a 
log, a few days since, between the mouth of the Big 
Sandy and Burlington, on the Ohio, and sunk. 

There is not money enough ia Ohio to pay the tax- 
es. They amount to $1,800,000 and the circulation 
within the state of notes of banks in and out of the 
state and the amonat of spiece held by the banks is 
only $1,700,000. 

Follansbee & Wingate’s cabinet manufactory in 
Beacon street, Boston, was destroyed by fire on Satur 
day evening, together with a large amount of uphol- 
stery and furniture. 
their tools. 


The Princeton, N, J., paper says that the farmers 
near there aye employing men at twenty-five cents 
per day and their provisions. 

The cultivation of rice is attracting attention in 
Louisiana. The very successful experiments made 
by W. Y. Lewis, Esq., of New Orleans, leaves no 
room to doubt that the rice culture can be advanta- 
geously prosecuted in various sections of this state. 

An iron steamer will leave Coenties slip for Oswe- 
go this morning at 10 o’clock. She is drawn by an 
Ericson screw fixed in the bow and partly out of wa- 
ter. The experiments made with her so far have 
been quite satisfactory. —Jour. of Com. 

Dr. Johnson says, ‘‘let no man anticipate uncer- 
tain profits.” This is good advice, and had it been 
followed by the people generally, irom 1834 to 1840 


, 


we should not have hear! so much about hard times. | 


—Hart. Times. 

The unhappy saccharine product of the tropics 
bas no longer to contend with beets and sugar-mapie 
only. A French officer of high rank in Algeria has 
discovered that the rinds of figs yield sugar in abun- 
dance; anda Mr. Vaughan, in Tennessee, bas recent- 
ly produced excellent mollasses from the stalks of In- 
dian corn—said to be far preferable to that made from 
cahe, 





SPANISH CIGAR MAKERS. 


The government tobacco manufactory, in Seville, 
cost one million and a half sterling, andis devoted 
wholly to tobacco anid cigars; itis one of the most 
curious exhibitions imaginable. Inthe interior of 
the edifice, the tobacco, as it arrives irom the Havana 
and South America, is pounded by mills and machin- 
ery, the former worked entirely by mules. After 
seeing this very curious process. you are ushered up 
stairs into a quadrangular arched space of immense 
extent, where you behold no less than two thousand 
five hundred girls, all making cigars from the bruis- 
ed leaves of the tobacco plant. They sit at square 
tables, in squads, as it were, and over each hundred 
there isa female inspector. They assemble from 
the city and country, for this work at ten in the morn- 
ing, and are allowed to bring dinner; they dine at 


“The workmen also lost most of | 


one o'clock, and are dismissed home al five. Among 
so many girls, to say, nearly all were ugly; but, for 
the most part, though yay-looking, happy and health 
they were excessively diminutive and plain, Ig is 
singular to conceive that this filthy and Poisonous 
habit of smoking, producing, I believe, no possi 
good to mankind, but, on the contrary, heavi 
stench and stupidity, shouid employ.and give a live. 
lihood to near 3,000 of the female sex, who are ocey. 
pied in the sole process of rolling the tobacco leaf 
into the shape of that odious implement of filth, a 
cigar. 





BRICK MADING BY STEAM.—A steam brick 
press is now in ration at the yard of Mr. Kirk 
comer of Schuytkill 3d and Walnut streets, Phila. 
delphia. It makes bricks out of dry clay. The 
clay is finely pulverized between two rapidly revol- 
ving rollers, and is then pressed in strong moulds 
of the size of a brick by pistons worked by a tog- 
gle joint. The machine has six moulds, and in 
good working order, will make thirty bricks @ 
minute. Similar machines, the invention of N 
Sawyer of Baltimore, have been a long time in Op. 
eration in that city and in other parts of the coun- 
try. The bricks made by them have undergone 
| the severerest tests, and have been found of excel 
lent quality. The treasury buildings at Washing: 
| ton are built of brick of this kind. 

| Caster Beans.—The Alton, Illinois . 
| graph of the 15th ult. says:—We have weap 
| prised at the low price the above article has brought 
| this season, varying from thirty seven.and a half 
| to forty cents a bushel ; and more especially as the 
| crop has been to some extent cut off. Las season 
Caster Beans commanded from a dollar to a dollar 
jand ahalfa bushel; and the vast depreciation in 
the price this fall, when taken in connextion with 
| the injury done to the crop, has most sadly disap- 
| pointed many of our farmers, who had relied upon 
| it as a sure source of revenue to meet their press- 
ing liabilitiss. - 





A Goop Movement.—The steamboat engi- 
neers of Cincinnali, have formed an association 
the object of which is declared to be, “to regulate 
and promote the interest, character, and respecta- 
bility of that class of men known as steamboat en- 


ony =e We learn from the Cincinnati Gazette, 
vat the association contemplates making an effort 
by appeals to the public, and memorals to na 
to do what it can to remedy two evils whic are 
known to give rise to most of the accidents that 
occur on the western rivers. These, it is stated 
are defective boilers, and ignorant or careless En- 


gineers. In England and Erance these evils are 
avoided, to a great degree, by putting boilers to 
the test, and by seeing that those who manage 
them, Lave the requiste skill, We have inspect- 
ors of boilers; but we learn that they are not so 
| made, and cannot be so made as to determine their 
real condition, while, as regards engineers them- 
, Selves, there is nothing to determine who a:e or 





| who are not qualified. The movement is a good 
| one, and will, we have no doubt, result in the en- 
| actment of laws which will make steam navigation 
more safe as well as specdy.— Baltimore American. 


I OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING of the 

geklen ledger, ©2 State strert, Albany, carries on the above 
business in all ite various branches, viz: Pisin, exTRa and SUPA 
exTRs—has a first rate RULING MicuiNG and other Necessary im- 
pl for facturing BLANK BOOKS of every descrip- 
tion, on .be most reasonable terms, of the best materials and 
workmanship. 

N. B. An assortment kept on bend. 27. 


Yr Tf —Fvery kind of letter 
P R I N Tl N G « will be done to order dhapned per 
at the office of the Mechanic, tn the best manner and at reasonable 
prices. Business, visning and icdhioe curds d in a supe- 
rior style on an hour's notice New and fashionable type for 
books and pamphiets; hand bills of every size and rculars, 
bill beads, &c. &e. “ ernarees 
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